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(‘NIBL,” SADIE WHISPERS, ‘‘ WILL YOU BEALLY LOVE ME, AND SET KNOW NOTHING?”’) 


LORD OF HER LOVE. 


ee ee 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“How I love the sea!” Bee exclaims, as 
they stand with the water lapping a few inches 
from their feet. ‘‘I should jast like to take 
off my shoes and stockings and paddle along 
in those delicious white-topped little waves.” 

“ Bee, you are a perfect baby |!” Sadie says, 
with a faint smile. 

She envies the girl her light-heartedness— 
this child who has been both wife and widow, 
and who is not yet arrived at twenty years. It 
is Sadie who should wear weeds. for her young 
life has been saddened and ruined, whilst Bee 
Dalrymple’s is yet to come, 

“* Yes, I suppose Iam a baby,” Bee agrees, 
with a mock sigh. ‘ Somehow I seemas if I 
should never grow up; bat don't forget, Miss 
Derwent, all the same, that Iam your chape- 
= = must be treated with dae respect ac- 

ordingly.”’ 
_ Sadie smiles and listens to her chatter in 
silence, till Niel's name orops up again. 


“‘T am a little worried to see him looking so 
pale. I wonder if he has anything on his 
mind?” Bee says, thoughtfally. ‘‘I often 
think he frets ov:r his past.” 

Sadie looks at her quickly, and somehow 
her heart beats in a strange and uncomfortable 


y- 

** His past,” she repeats. ‘‘ He—he has not 
had trouble, has he?” 

Bee nods her head. 

**Did you never hear Niel's story ?”’ 

“Who was there to tell me anything?” 
Sadie answers, a little bitterly. 

‘I thought I had spoken about it to you?”’ 
Bee says. ‘“‘It all happened five years ago. I 
was at school then, but I was not too young 
to understand all that concerned Niel—how 
he loved her!” 

Sadie is silent. ‘ Why should she feel pain 
at these words?’ she dimly asks herself. 

** Tell me all, Bee,” she says, hurriedly and 
eagerly. 

“There isn’t very much to tell—only an old 
story. Niel met Sybil Warner at some coun- 
try house. She was very beautifal, and he 


. 








was only a boy—for a man is not much else at 
twenty-four, is he? But, boy or no boy, he fell 
madly in love with her. I remember, Sadie, 
when he first showed me her picture, and said 
I must grow to love her as I loved him, and 
that I must not be jealous of her, for she was 
going to be his wife. I oa she was very 
lovely, of course. Whocould not? But some- 
how I did not like her face, only a woman’s 
intuition, I suppose,” Bee adds, “ yet an in- 
tuition that was but truly founded, as I soon 
discovered. I said nothing of this to Niel, 
however, for I did not oare to throw any ob- 
stacle in the way of his oy ea and, girl as 
I was, I knew that he held her dearer almost 
than his life. But deep down in my heart, 
Sadie, I was not happy. Sybil came to see 
me, and I felt we should never be friends, I 
tried not to be jealous, it was so hard, for Niel 
and I were the only ones left, and I had none 
but him; and I think I suoceeded, though I 
ous to cry bitterly at night when I went to 


“Poor little Bee!” Sadie murmurs, gently. 
Her own lips are trembling, and she dreads, yet 
longs, to hear the end of this story. ‘“ What 
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has cdte ‘fo her,”’ she a: herself, vaguely, 
‘that @ sHould give Ber su@h pain 2?” 

‘Oat ies todas dys ot alb gonaMthaak 
Heaavea!” Bas aus word fliaging a shell into 
ths rolling waves. ‘“Shail I ge» 04) Sadia, or 
am [ boring you with this long story 

No, on no! Piease go on, Bee.” 

Little Mra, Dalrymplecasiee harried glance 
at the lovely girlish face beside her, and some- 
thingid the expression seems to please her ; and 
she nbwked , bat weiter a 
slight pause go2s on slowly,— 

* Wall they were to have been married in 
the spring. Nisl was not rich then, Sadie; 
he was only a stragyling engineer. Oar 
mother, though the daughter of an earl “and 
the sister of another, had never been any- 
thiag but a poor woman. Oar father died 
years before her, and bequeathed nothiag to us 
but his brainsand blessing—very goad thiags 
in their way, Sadis, bat not exactly the 
ejuivalent of money; and so Miss: Sybil 
Warner soon discovered. 

‘She had evidently imagined. Niel to be.a 

man of property, as when she first met hime} 
he was launched into society ander the auspices: 
of our mother's brother, the, present: Harl of: 
Ardean; but when sho found: that: Hie: 
income was represented by jast»one, 
a. year and a.stock of clever brainsshe:changed: 
her mind, and, in plain wordy backed: out: of’ 
her ep agement with Niel’to-enter into. new: 
one with another man, who: could. give: err alli} 
she required.” 

Beo's-veies.is contempt itself, and’shekiéka:| ' 
aside.a, into the seaas though she wsre: 


disposiag of "= Miss Warner io this: ; 


BurIo nary manner, 

‘ Then comesstite- sequel?’ she says, with: a, 
shor’. langh, 
General Gwy mae, diedj and: left-all-his- money: 
to Niels and agthas-very momenttikemanyfor: 
whom Sybil Warner bad so crmellydeserted’ 

Niel turned on-her-and treated! her in a. like 
minner. so between two stools she fell tothe! } or 
ground! *’ 

Sadie is looking straight across.these2. 

. ya abe: jilted. Niel 2?” she. says, 
B10 W 

“ Yes she jilted-‘hipas. Ityis a nasty. sro’ |} 
bat & trae. Ome itr Z 
Nicl was ieftaltogetherinitheJareh.” 

‘‘ And—and did hecaresveryomush ?"’ 

Sadie s voice:t rambles:jast a little. 


"| they: go. 


‘“Oar father’s» brosirer, old}, 
money’ |! 


“TZ shall shiak about it,” Dageayp, abrttptly 
“Paen tarnitg,*"* Here they me=k- wish yout 
would try and persuade Nig] to stay longer, 
Badia.” mK ettlissi< 

“I! Sadie exclaims, her check flashing 
nervously. ‘I féar’I‘have‘no influence.” 

She is looking a sweet picture in her long 
white gown, with a hat-of white,linen flap. 

ping on her dark hair, and Niel’s Ve thrill 

gazes et her, so delicate an like 

in her beanty; and his heart sinks as he 

thinks of the long dreary years before him— 
when: she is lost to him for ever. 

Bee's proposal is agreed Mie, once, bui 
Philip Brewer suggests an ¢. 

‘Let us walk there a 
moonlight ! It will be 
realistic notes. for my 
Mrs. Dalrymplet”’ : e 





























‘“* Here iaa crab tosbsia wi 
poi to the-thre 
animad i arr yi 


“Now, Mi. Bb vent ome 
corner. of a 
a aarp orem 


«Bitty, iteygam ke," eo 


Bee ovght-nob. t 
‘manner, he 
“TL is 


to Bartiew. . 

. Sich indie: 
p se ‘ress id. s 

es oe not intend. toi, ooddled: 
‘smile, She tries:to-he-eey and 


f ithshie, batsheds-th 
joavaald or, and she isapityimg hsm wish: 





“It nearly beoke his heart afc fitst;”* Bee| her 


answers, gravely; “for he loved. Sybil sa) 
deeply, so truly,. Ah; shedid-a-féelish + 

whon she threw Niebaside for anyone we 
don't care wiio trey might-be—buit yea must 
forgive a sistcr’s partiality!” 

“T understand you, I think,” Sadieanswers. 
Then, in a lower tone, “ Ar od—and you think 
he is fretting about her now?” 

Bee puckers up her pretty brow. 

* Of cou:se I woald not say so to him for 
worlds; but I can’t help thinking so when I 
see him so pale and careworn, as looks to- 
night. He has thaold, painedexpression that 
he used to wear, and I know of no* other 
cause bat this one.” 

Bee pretends to be gazing out to the horizon, 
but, ia réulity, she is stadying Sadie's: face 
most carefaily, 

“ And—and is‘she—free now?” Sadia asks, 
after a pause. 

* Yes, I believe so, It is a strange thing, 
considering how beautifal she is,” 

Sadie feels a saffucating sensation in the 
region of her heart. Dimty she is conscious 
of a great pain, as if she were about to lose 
something or someone who: had grown very, 
very dear to her. 

** Perhaps,’’ she says, in a low voice, ‘ per- 
haps they—they may come together again, 
Bee. Whoknows! Shemay besorry; perhaps 
she did not know what she was doing when 
she jilted himvso crueliy.” 

“Oh! think she was perfectly cognizant 
of her actions.” Bye answers, drily, 

There is another pause— Sadie seeties it. 

“If he is fretting for her, Bee, why should 


hig) presemoe. 
"| owadke . beside him, 





how any women comldt have t 
badly. 

** Bee is out of sight,” Niel says, breaking 
the silence. He flicks awaw the ash of his 
cigar, as he speaks; he is smoking at Sadie's 
express solicitation. ‘*I am sorry she has car 
ried off Mr. Brewer in that fashion; you 
must forgive her.” 

Sadie looks at him in startled-surprise, 

“ There is nothing to forgive,” she says, 
hurriedly. 

Niel smokes in silence for a moment. 

IT mean,” he continues, gently, “that you 
would naturally like to have him with you, 
and I am ——” 

*“T don’t understand you,’ Sadie inter- 
rupts him with uncsremoniously. ‘ Please 
do not speak like this, Me. Gwyane, [-I 
don’t like it.” 

Niel flings away his. haliiaished.cigar. 

‘Porgive:me if I have vexed you, I) seem 
unfortunate in my remarks.’’ 

“ You are, most cortainly, whem you-say 
sach things as-you have just done.” 

Sadie’s tone is very cold, and for the next 
few moments they walk on in silence. After 
that Niel begins to speak again of the rail- 
way and her property, and so they follow a 
long way behind the other two, apparently 
chatting easily, bat, ia reality, carrying ona 





you not try to bring them together again ? ”’ 


to both. 


=—=— 
Ste groW@s_pale as sho says ths, i } 







ns i 


laboured, uphill conversation which is painful: 


( : TER KVI§ 
eur “d if anythifg, a ‘quidter. Blase 


than Tidemouth. ser are m few visitors at 
thosiatter tarmouth is given over 
‘entirély Bit hoes population of fisher-folk, 
and lives a peacefal, humble kind of existence. 

the of four strange 
people walking along the sands is at once a 
surprise anda delight.to the women-andichild- 
ren, who sit knitting and playing about io 
groups over the boats. 

Niel insists on waiting half-an-hour bafore 
starting for home; he does-this ostensibly for 
both. Bee and Sadie’a sakes but Bee kaows 

“that heis-not anxious aboutiher. The walk is 
toher; sheshows.nomiore fatigue than 


“nothing 
a fast-trotting lit 
take Sadie is glad: em ee Walking on the 





w, thiseven- 
and?miserable as 
down to the sea. 


sandsisal 


Vale, did: when: 







Gain look =i show are sroubed ones, and itis very 


‘imewith them in « 


age enn nl lags com- 

“Tam sorry now I r pecmitied. you 

to comes'f 

“+ Ohls iat gm may owa. mistress in. these 
‘things, ” Sadie ories, petulant! y 

ba t } t, l 

of* pain flit: across his 


« You, must:bell meywheasl. grow. too: dicta- 
1 tonal Ivan apt to-berso sometimes,” he says, 
\witha faint smile, which does not touch his 
‘eypsy: However. ‘‘ My honours of guardian- 
ship-are-still s@mew, you see.’ 

Sadie makes no reply, and they pass out of 
the narrow village street in silence. Bee and 
Mr. Beewor are chatting away merrily, and 
are evideatly enjoying themsvlves, if the 
laughter that is wafted back isa true sign of 
enjoyment, \ Sadie: has not "taken Niel’s.arm, 
aad he doss not offer it again. 

They are leaving Starmouth below them in 
the hollow before. she breaks the silence. 

** Won't — won’t you smoke, please, Mr. 
Gwynne?” 

* You are quite sure you do not object to 
it?’ he asks, courteously, though a: trifle 
coldly. 

oe Gaite, L like it!” 

Niel takes outa cigarand lights it. He is 
glad to do so. Perhaps the fragrant weed may 
scoth~his disturbed mind, for it is troubled 
eneugh, 

The path to Tidemouth by the: road is 
rough and unpleasant walking, and before she 
has-gone many yards Sadie regrets that she 
has not taken the aid of thatistrong arm; but 
as Niel docs not suggest: helping, her she will 
not ‘make # sign herself. 

The silence between them grows 20 oppres- 
sive at last that Niel forces himself to: break 
it. He makes some commonplace: remark 
about the beauty of thenight. Sadié answers 
him in the same tone, and then once again 
they relapse:into silence, 
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peaceful sea, leaving a long silver trail across 
the faintly moving waves, and vanishing into 
the dim grey shadows: of the horizon. Bee 
and Philip are a long way on-ahead, almost 
out of sight, and the other two are alone. — 

Niel has slackened his'steps to suit Sadie’s 
somewhat feeble ones. Helongs to draw her 
slender, hand, through his arm and tell her to 
jean all her weight on him; but he cannot 
summon np courage to do it. There is something 
strange about her to-nighé; she has never 
seemed like this to him before. 

Sadie looks. wearily at the long road that, 
to her eyes, appears. to get longer instead of 
shorter, and she wishes that she were back at 
the inv, or that. Niel wonld go on and leave 
her alone. A curious feeling is in her throat, 
and tears are dangerously near her eyes. Niel 
notices that she is drooping more and more 
at each step, and he is just going to end the 
matter by simply taking her arm in his, when 
Sadie brings things to a climax by suddenly 
tripping, and before he can save her, falling on 
the ground. 

“My dar—Sadie, yon are not hurt?” he 
exclaims, in an agony of fear, as he raises her 
with gentle care. Sadie, shaken, nervous, 


“The moon has risen, and is shining on the | 


' 


tired ont, leans against him, and trembles all . 


over. She cannot control her voice to speak, 
and the two tears are stealing down her cheeks. 
“You are not hurt? For Heaven’s sake 
tell me, dear !’’ Niel asks again, huskily. 
She shakes her head, and bending down his 
own, he sees the tears glistening, His heart 


is filled with unspeakable tenderness and ! 


great love for this frail, flower-like girl. He 


forgets all his disappointment and acute pain, | 


and for oné moment he realises that. he is 
holding her in his arms—that she is his for 
that brief time, 

« You are sure?” heasks,a third time, with 
a glance up and down, thinking what he shall 
do if she cannot walk. 

“ Quite,” Sadie murmurs, faintly. ‘“ Only 
—only tired, and a little frightened.” 

Close beside them is » bit of broken wall, 
and he draws her up to this, and makes her 
sit down, 

“ Now we will have, long rest!”’ he says, 
cheerily. 

But though he says this he does not offer to 


_ to the same end; that. his gentleness, his: 


father to her facts when she wrote me you 
were as well as conld bs imagined.” 
Sadie lifts her lovely eyes to his inquiringly. 
‘* Bat she ie eager, that is all, so I forgive 


her. I gathered, though, that a new doctor | 
; had come to prescribe for you--do you the been not to see you saffering, how cruel not 


best goad of all,’’ 

“A new dccter!” Sadie repeats, wonder- 
ingly. 
Niel checks a sigh, 

‘‘T mean your happiness, dear,” 

Sadie is still looking up at him. 

“* What happiness has. come to me?” she 
murmurs, almost indistinctly. 

Niel’s heart stands still. What if he has 
been mistaken, ; 

‘“* I mean,” he hurries on, agitatedly,,‘‘ that 
Philip Brewer has——” 

Sadie stops him with a wave of her hand. 

“Mr. Brewer is. my friend—nothing 
more,” 


‘* He does not love you? You—do not——” ; 


bat Niel got no farther. 

Sadies hands are trembling, and her heart 
is thrilling wildly, 

“* We—we must go on,” she says, rising, and 
moving a step from him. 

Niel can.as yet. scarcely realise the blessed 
truth that he has been mistaken, that Sadie 
is still free to be loved by him. 

Free! Ah! but is she? 

The moment has come when he can no 
longer deny his love. He feel= he must know 
all, and at once; constraint is vanishing, and 
eager, passionate hope crowding in its place. 

“ Sadie?’ he says, his voice hoarse with 
his emotion, ‘* Wait, I wish to speak to you!’’ 

The girl turns, and seez his facs transfigured 
by his love, into almost beauty. Some 
indescribable inflaeace surrounds her; she 
feels a throb of bliss in her heart, a delicious 
sense of new-found happiness and peace steal 
into her brain; and then—then she suddenly 
realises that it is love, that Niel loves her, 
and that she, through all these weary, dread. 
fal weeks, has been Crifting slowly and surely 


tenderness, his goodness, have by force of con- 


| trast with that other's cruelty, been gradually 


rivetedsio her heart by bonds that until now 


' she has not. known were so strong, 


sit down himself, only stands looking at her — 


bent head. 
Sadie pulls the white fleecy shawl closerround 


' words come back to her, and she remembers, 


her. She is none too warm now, and she mises | 
the sense of protection aud comfort that came . 
to her as she stood for that moment-in his 


strong arms. 

By-and-by she moves her face. 

“*I—I wish you would goon, Mr. Gwynne.” 

“What! and leave you here?’ he answers, 
quietly. 

“T_T am not afraid,” Sadie falters. 

He makes no reply, but, folding his arms, 
takes a few turns up and down ia front of her. 

‘ No,” he says once, as ahe rises to go, “ we 
have lots of time. It is not ten o'clock, and I 
expect that Bee will scarcely have reached the 
inn yet.” 

He walks for another few moments. 

“T shall not forgive myself ina hurry,” he 
says abruptly, coming to another stop ; “ there 
mast be no more of these long walks jast 
yet.” : 

“You are not to blame,” Sadie manages to 
answer, faintly, ‘‘I—I would come.” 

_ Niel goes away a few steps, and stands look- 
10g out over the sex, His face is. grave, aud 
psined, 

‘He is thiaking of her,’’ Sadie says to her- 
self. “I pity him ; yes—yes, I pity him, for 
he must love her so.” 

The rest is'doing her good, and the few tears 
she has shed have bsen even more beneficial. 
Still her heart is strangely sad, with a heavy 
Sensation that seenis new to. her—not part of 
the old trouble. 

“Mr. Gwynne,” she calls softly; and, as 
Niel comes—**f am’ quite better now.” 

“I wish T'ceuld.thiak; so,” Niel replies, 
With a faint smile. ‘ Bee's wishes have been 





Yes! For ene moment she revels in the 
ecstasy of joy that comes to her; then Bee's 


that the durk shadows of the past cling to the 
wings of her happiness. In that instant she 
shivers, and then Niel has caught her in his 
arms. 

‘“‘Sadie, I see you understand, and you 
know there is no hopefor me. Oh! my darling 
—my darling, if it conld have been; let me 
hold you once ia my-arms before I release 
yoa for ever, I am too late—too late, Sadie, 
Will :you give me one kiss. dear? He will 
forgive you whet——” 

Sadie clings to him; he has been watching 
her face, and ashe sees the subtle change 
come over it as she thinks of the past. He 


misconstrues it to mean bitter disappointment | 


to him. 

‘* Niel,” she whispers, ‘“ What do you 
mean ?”’ 

“Tt mean that I love you better than life; 
but~ that you can give me no hope, that 
another has the right. Merciful Heaven! 
Sadie;am I again mistaken? No, don't speak 
hastily; think what it means to mel” 

She has lifted her face to him once more, 
and is looking him inthe eyes. 

‘¢ Niel, there is no other now!” 

‘\ Now,” he. repeats, haskdy. ‘Then you 
have been wronged; your trouble has been 
this.”’ 


“Yes; my trouble has been this! Niel, | 


listen to me, I—I have been nearly dragged 
down to death by him! He~oh! I cannot 
tell you, I cannot tell:you !”’ 

“ That: any man uid dare to live and 
breadt your hears,’? he says in a curiously set 
fashion. ‘ Give me-his:name ; he shall render 
an account of this—to me !’”’ 

Sadic’s hands cling to his arm. 


411 
} “ Niel, dear,” she murmurs, falteringly, 
‘* There is no necd; he is dead!” 3! 
} “Dead!” 


{ Niel clasps her two hands in his. 
‘“‘Oh! my poor Sadie, how blind I have 


, to minister to it! Dead !—aud he wronged 
you, Sadis; he treated you badly.” 
| ‘* Yes,” she breathes, trembling at ithe 
, memory of her last meeting with Jack, and 
, his heartless treatment, ‘he nearly broke my 
heart.” 
i Niel grinds his teeth. 
‘Oh! that I had known!” he cries. 
‘ But you, too, have suffered. Bee has told 
meall. You loved her so well—that girl, Niel.” 
* Loved, yes; but not her. I loved an ideal, 
a woman that did not exist, that I despaired 
_ of seeing till I met you. The truth opened my 
eyes, and when I knew Sybil to be whut she 
was. she died from my memory.” 
; ‘* Then—then I have been wrong——” 
} “ Did you think I could give one thought to 
her while I was with you? Oh! Sudie, if 
you knew how impossible that is! Bat tell 
me more—let me be. your friend — if — if 
” 


‘ 


' He stops, and Sadie colours faintly, ihen 

bends her head. 

**T cannot listen to your love, till—till you 
' know all, and——_”’ . 

} “I ask to know nothing!’ he cries; ‘ if 
you love me. Good heavens, if such were 
really true!” 

His arma steal round her again. 

i; ‘ Tell me, Sadie, tell me, my sweet one, you 
care for me a little—just a little.” 

His tones are laden with tenderness, 

i She lifts her eyes to him. 

| “TI love you, Niel,” she whispers; “yes, I 

love you, but-—.-’’ 

‘‘ There is no but,” he laughs, with sudden 
joy ; and then he draws her close to his heart 
and rests his lips on hers with a sigh that 
‘comes from his very heart, as from the heart 
of one who has thirsted long, and now drinks. 

‘: You love me—you love me. What have I 
dene to deserve this happiness?*’ he says, 
after a pause, while he rains kisses on her 

eyes, brow, and hair. ‘‘ No—do not speak. I 

, will not let you tell me of the past. We cme 4 
the past to-night, my darling; we have bot 

suffered, but now—now——”’ 

‘* Niel,” Sadie whispers, ‘‘ will you really 
love me and yet know rothing?”’ 
| ‘*Yea,’? he answers, smiling down at her; 

‘*T only want to know one thing, and thas ia 

. that you love me.” 

! And Sadie’s answer ia so low and faint that 
he has to stoop to catch it’; then his lips seek 
hers again, and the sound of the lapping waves 
sounds in their ears a harmonious melody to 
their happiness. 

* 7 


: 
; 


* * * 


; They are aroused suddenly by the sound of 
voices, 

| “Tt is Bee,” Sadie cries, shyly, «nd she 
blushes deeply, drawing herself from his arias, 

“Well,” says Niel, audaciously, clasping 

her still tighter, ‘‘ what of it?’ 

! “S$he will—I mean—oh! Niel, dear, let me 

' go, please.” 

| ‘* Give me one kiss then, and I wiil.” 

| Sadie lifts her sweet lips to his—those lips 
, that he has longed to touch with such a hope- 
less, despairing longing. 

“ Ahl my darling!” he says, passionately 
,and earnestly; “my own sweet love, may 
| Heaven bless you and protect you always.” 

And then he draws her hand through hig 
arm, and they are walking slowly and sed.tely 
‘along the rough path when Bee ani Philip 
| Brewer tarn the corner and come upon them, 
* We thought you were lost!" Bee declares, 
i brightly, ‘‘or that Sadie had broken down 

altogether.’’ 

“She was very tired, and has been resting,” 
Niel answers, quickly, trying to keep his 
absurd joy from ringing in his voice. 

Sadie clings to him just a little. Resting! 
ah! indesd, that she has. Who but hers-lf 
can tell the exquisite relief and happiness of 
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es 
resting in his arms, close to his strong, brave 
beart. 

‘I am not tired now,” is all she says, but 
there is such a subtle change in her tones that 
both Philip and Bee notice it. 

“Can it be ——?” thinks the pretty, little 
widow, with a flatter of excitement, and 
Philip Brewer feels a sudden thrill of pleasure. 

“If these: two come together,’’ he said to 
himself, “it will be the first step to my far-off 
happiness, for I could never touch happiness 
while I knew this girl was miserable. She 
must love him; Niel Gwynne is the sort of 
man @ good woman, such as she is, must love. 
Tt was not the real love she gave to Jack. Her 
girlish sentiment was awakened ; he was a 
handsome young fellow, a perfect hero toa 
school-girl, bat when she found him out, as 
find him out she did, all that died away, and 
she is all the more ready to love deeply and 
truly far her one wretched experience.” - 

Which shows Mr. Brewer to be not entirely 
ignorant of the workings of a young girl’s 
mind. He is thinking this as they all stroll 
back to the inn, a merry party in the moon- 
light. 

Sadie refases to let them run on and fetch 
her a cart. 

‘‘T oan walk quite well,” she says, with a 
langh that soands like music in their ears. 
“ [—I would much rather walk !”’ 

And Niel presses the tiny hand that is 
sipped through his-arm, so tight that he al- 
most hurts her. He understands her; she is 
happy with him, and her fatigne is gone. 

* Well, I don’t know what anybody else can 
io, but I can eat some supper !"’ cries Bee, as 
hey come in sight of their destination, 

And to this there is a unanimous assent. 

Bee and Philip pass in through the low, old- 
fashioned door first, and Sadie looks up into 
Niel's face half wistfully, half shyly. 

“Niel,” she says, softly, ‘‘I want you to 
think of what I said, dear. I—I am ready to 
sell you all my miserable story, and——” 

**And I refuse to hear it,” Niel says, again 
elasping her two hands in his, and kissing first 
one and thea the other; ‘for I know it would 
give you pain, my darling, would it not?” 

Sadie grows a shade paler. 

“* Yes—yes," she answers, hurriedly, as the 
memory of all she has endured comes back to 
her. ,“‘ If would give me pain ; still, Niel dear, 
fam ready to bear that to——” 

He interrupts her once more. 

** No,” he says with decision. ‘I will not 
hive it. I want no shadow to fall upon our 
great bappiness just now, Sadie; and so we 
itary the past to-night, and, please Heaven, 
you will soon learn to forget it altogether!” 

“Tf I am with you, that will not be very 
dfficalt,” the girl says, with strong emotion, 
aud then she loosens her hands from his and 
turas indoors. 

She goes upstairs, as in a dream, and enters 
the bedroom where she has spent so many 
weary, miserable moments, and there she 
eomes upon Bee, who is looking out of the 
window. 

Sadie hesitates; in her amazement and 
sudden ecstasy of joy she has forgotten Bee, 
and now she has to tell her secret’; and she 
wonders, hurriedly and vaguely, if Bee will 
mind, for she knows what the bond is that 
uinds the brother and sister together. Bat 
ahe is not left long in doubt. 

Hearing her footstep Bee turns and flies 
xeross to her, flinging her arms about her. 

« Sadie,” she asks, in an agitated whisper, 
‘am I right? Isn't there something you 
want to tell me? Yes, yes, I know there is; 
«nd do you know, Sadie, I think I can guess 
hat is is into the bargain?” 

Sudie gazes earnestly into the pretty little 
face, her own tinged with a lovely touch of 
red. 

‘* And—and do you mind, Bee?” she asks. 
Bee gives her a hug that nearly chokes her. 
‘* Mind—darling!” she ejaculates; ‘ why, 
how could I? Don't I love you with all my 
neart afrer Niel? And now I must love you as 


EEE 


and be my sister. Oh! Sadie, I am go glad, so 
very, very glad, for I guessed Niel's secret, oh ! 
a long time ago,and I know he has been 
fretting tremendously about you.” 
Sadie submits to be kissed, and returns the 
kisses with interest. 
‘“ Bat Bee,’ she says, with some hesitation, 
“you didn’t speak like this when we were on 
the sands after dinner. You told me that— 
that Niel was fretting over——" 
“Over Sybil Warner,” Bee finishes, coolly ; 
‘yes, so I did, I remember now. Don’t you 
think I am a very clever diplomatist, Sa die? 
Sadie looks inquiringly. 
*‘I mean when I woke you up with a little 
bit of jealousy about Sybil?” 

“* Did you do that on Paxpoee, Bee?” 
Sadie’s voice is full of incredulity. 
Bee confesses boldly. 
‘**Of course I did,” she says. ‘I saw how 
the land lay, and I was determined to bring 
things to a crisis at once and without any 
farther delay, and I must say,” observes the 
dainty little matron, ‘‘ that I take great credit 
to myself for what I have done.” 
* You are a wicked schemer,”’ Sadie retorts, 
with a laugh and a blash, then nestling close 
to the girl she goes on; ‘‘ but I will not scold 
ou, Bee, for I am too happy—yes, much too 
appy, to think or say an unkind thing to- 
night!” 
Then they sit down by the open window, 
and holding each other's hands gaze over the 
lovely moonlit sea in silence. 
Bee is watching Sadie’s face, across which 
the varying emotions flit, making it more 
beautifal with each new and gentle expres- 
sion, but suddenly the sweet contentment goes, 
and a look of fear, of dread, comes instead. 
‘“‘ Bee,” Sadie says, tightening her clasp on 
her new sister's hand, “am I too happy, dear 
—will it last? Iam so frightened, so fearful 
that something will come to crush it all—that 
I am only given this taste of and 
—_— to torment me more when it is gone, 


‘* Why, you silly child, what should come? 
You are nervous and tired with your long 
walk. Wait till the morning comes, Miss 
Sadie, and you won't ask these sort of ques- 
tions. Listen, there is Niel calling! Give me 
a kiss, darling; we must go down. Now don't 
look so solemn; I won’t have it, Sadie!”’ 

And then, as they go slowly downstairs, Bee 
quotes, with a pretty air of consequence, these 
lines of Swinburne :— 


‘We are in love’s land to-day, 

Where shall we go? 

Love, shall we start or stay ? 
Or sail or row 3 

There’s many a wind and way, 
And never a May but May ; 

We are in love’s hand to-day ; 
Where shall we go?” 


“Our lani wind is the breath 
Of sorrows kissed to death, 
And joys that were. 
Our ballast is a rose, 
Our way lies where God knows, 
And love knows where ; 
We are in love’s hand to-day.” 


“ And being in love's hand,’”’ she says, at the 
end, ‘don't you think we may as well try and 
get rid of all sorts of gloomy thoughts, eh? 
On! you must not laugh at me, Sadie; I am 
the most sentimental person in the world, as 
by this time I should think you had found 
out.” 

And, having come to the supper-room, with 
these remarks Bee rushes up to her brother, 
and flings herself into his arms. 

‘Mr, Brewer will forgive me, I am sure,” 
she says, as she wipes away two tears, and 
turns round with a smile. 

And Philip, who is whispering some words 
of congratulation to Sadie—words that come 
from his heart—looks round at her, and feels a 
sudden and strange desire to wipe away those 
tears, not only now, but always. 





much as him, because you will beloag to him 


(To be continued.) 
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“‘Raopa, stop one instant ; I want to tell you 
something,” and Captain Yelverton looked 
down into the girl's lovely, hesitating eyes with 
a gleam of ionate tenderness in his own, 
Hononr tried to hold him back, and whispered 
in his ear of broken promises and tarnished 
faith, of another girl to whom his word was 
pledged, of long years of disappointment he 
was pecpening for one who lo him with a 
mother’s undying affection, of the ruin and 
the anguish he was be oo up for others 
whilst thinking only of pleasure for himeelf ; 
bat inclination held him tightly in her never. 
flinching grasp, and he was a man always 
more accustomed to drink the nearest draught 
of joy than to wait for the chance of a better 
one at a distance. 

‘*I can’t stop; aunt will be expecting me— 
the others have gone on,” Rhoda said shyly, 
whilst a blush like a wild rose coloured her 
cheeks, and her long lashes drooped on her 
velvet cheeks. 

**S$o much the better,” he said quickly, as 
he stood before her on the narrow path, so as 
completely to block herway. Then there was 
a pause, whilst the girl’s heart throbbed like 
that of a frightened child, and even the strong, 
impetuous man had a pang of unaccustomed 
compunction. The birds were singing joyfally 
in the dense thicket of tender green; the prim- 
roses were pressing their innocent faces 
through the briers at his feet like children 
struggling unconsciously against the sorrows 





and the difficulties of a world they cannot 
understand ; and all the joy and the beauty of 
spring seemed to be embodied in the girl 


before him. He was not a man given to hesi- 
tation where his own wishes were strong, but 
in a flash he saw the future like an ugly 
dream. Not as he had pictured it in his care- 
less, hopefal fashion, but dull, and cold, and 
dreary, with all the glory and the happiness 
left behind at the first step. 

Then a voice which he hated cried, ** Miss 
Macdonald ! Where are you? Mrs. Sumner 
is wondering where you are,” and that decided 


m. 

A fierce jealousy blazed like fire in his reck- 
less heart, and, careless of consequences, he 
caught her little trembling hands in his, and 
said, his voice husky with intense eagerness, 
his black eyes looking straight into hers, 
‘* You belong to me more than to any of them, 
don’t you, darling? There's not one of them 
that appreciates you properly. I’ve got to be 
off to-morrow.” 

A shade came over her face like a cloud on 
an April sky, and he saw it, and his heart 
leapt within his breast, “Bat I’m coming 
back, and I want you to give me a promise.” 

**Miss Macdonald!” cried that other voice, 
as steps came nearer and nearer, and Captain 
Yelverton scowled impatiently. 

‘*Curse the fellow!’ he muttered, then his 
voice softened again, like his eyes. 

“*T must go,” said Rhoda, trembling as she 
tried to drag her hands away. 

**You shall, directly you've promised,” a 
great eagerness flushing his dark face. ‘‘ Oaly 
promise to’ meet me at Old Man's Point at 
ten o'clock in the morning—the tide will just 
suit then—this day three weeks. Promise!” 

“TI can't! ” her eyes opening wide in dismay. 

“You must. Oan’t you trust me?’ in 
bitter reproach. ‘Do you want to drag out 
the rest of your life with these people? Do 
you want to grow old before you are young? 
Do you want never to know what happiness 
is till your estimable aunt thinks it time to 
take herself off?" 

‘* No,” low and distinct, with a little shiver, 
‘bat I don’t want to do anything wrong,” 
and the corners of her mouth qui ie 

“Wrong! Absurd!” his eyes flashing with 
all the scorn of a man of the world for 4 
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child’s superstitious reverence for the things 
he most despises. ‘‘ You were meant to be 
happy and loved. Come to me, and you shall 
be both!” 

“Miss Macdonald!" again came the warn- 
ing cry, but the owner of the voice had evi- 
dently taken & wrong turn, and was getting 
more deeply involved in the wood. 

“ Stav is getting fogged, as usual,’’ said 
Captain Yelverton, with a short laugh. ‘ You 
know that he likes your little finger a thousand 
times better than Miss Sumner’s whole sub- 
stantial person. She doesn’t see it as yet, but 
when she finds it out, don’t you think you had 
better be out of the way?” 

“I hate him!" her cheeks flashing hotly. 
4 He belongs to Virginia. He has nothing on 
earth to do with me.” 

“ Nothing to do with you, when he thinks 
of no one else? Didn't he want to give those 
flowers to-day to you instead of to Miss 
Sumner? Don’t his horrid little eyes follow 
you wherever you go, and doesn’t he hate me 
like poison because, because—you know why ?” 
with a smile curling the tips of his dark 
moustache, ‘And will it be pleasant for you 
to be like a thorn in your cousin's side ? Do you 
wish to stop a marriage on which all their 
hearts are set?” 

“No, no; of course not,” indignantly. 

“Then come away. Staveley will never 
marry Virginia so long as you are under the 
same roof with her. Come for her sake—for 
your own—for mine.” 

A few more words were said, passionate and 
overwhelming. A hasty promise was given, 
which bound her she scarcely knew to what, 
and then she took her hands away and fied, 
her heart beating almost to suffocation, her 
whole frame shaking with wondrous fear and 
delight. He loved her—Douglas Yelverton, 
the handsomest man in the whole corps of 
cavalry stationed in Porthampton, the a 
ideal of a lover, for whom all the best-looking 
girls of the eyes were sighing in 
vain! Oh! how kind Heaven had been to her 
to send her such joy as this! And why had it 
come to her? Her cousins had always told 
her that she was too small and insignificant 
to attract any attention, and she had believed 

the unpleasant assertion to betoopainfally true. 
Certainly, Mason, the housemaid, when pin- 
ning her sash that very day, had blurted out, 
with her mouth half fall of pins, ‘‘ You’ll take 
the shine out of them allsome day, miss, see 
if you don’t,” but she had only laughed, and 
thought that Mason was really getting fond of 
her, for people generally admire those they 
7 “fo Qo lightfooted 

in ——. ight as a greyhound, 
and in her haste and confusion cannoned up 
against a spruce young man with straw. 
coloured hair and almost white moustache. 

‘‘Ah! here you are!” he exclaimed, as soon 
as he had resettled his glass in his eye, which 
had been jolted out of it by the shock of the 
sveryubsonn end the old hedy's tennis ber bolt 
evi "s 
with impatience.” 

“Tam so sorry,”’ coming down with a run 
from the heights of her ra , and re- 
membering with a pang that her aunt could 
be uncommonly nasty when cross, ‘‘I—I 
apr = come ore 5 

ee you your way. knew you 
did,” triamphantly. ‘Mrs. Sumner would 
have it that you were flirting with Yelverton, 
but I told her you were one of the right sort, 
and not like the garrison hacks, always running 
after a red coat. There they are!’’ pointing 
to where a large yellow Porm Gane was waiting, 
with a pair of unwieldy bays, champing their 
bits. “I’ve found the lost babe in the wood,” 
running forward, whilst Rhoda, overcome by 
her fears, insensibly slackened her pace. 

Mrs. Sumner was a large woman, with 
strongly marked features, who carried herself 
— an air as if she thought she was a second 

jana. 

She was good-looking to a certain exteat, 
but timid people shrank from her as a small 
yawl might if an ironclad were bearing down 





upon her. Her temper was uncertain, and 
those who knew her best kept out of her way 
if they could when the danger signal was 
flying, as Harry called it irreverently. 

It was flying now, for her cheeks were 
nearly purple, but Rhoda had a tiny hope that 
she might escape a storm of reproaches under 
the nose of Mr. Staveley, and for once in her 
life was thankful for his presence. 

Virginia was an exact replica of her mother, 
on rather a smaller scale, and her eyes flashed 
aw under the brim of her towering 

a 


“ Where’s Captain Yelverton ?’’ she asked, 
immediately, not because she had an intense 
interest in that fascinating officer, but because 
she was desperately afraid lest her young 
cousin had been flattered by his attentions. 

Rhoda cast a hurried glance over her 
shoulder, and not seeing a sign of him in any 
direction, said, hesitatingly,— 

**I don’t know.” 

Mrs. Sumner snapped out,— 

“Get in; we can't wait here for ever,” 
which made her spring into the carriage at 
one bound, followed by Mr. Staveley, who 
smiled deprecatingly at his betrothed. 

The coachman flicked his whip, the horses 
started forward, and the picnic in Ashleigh 
Woods, to which Rhoda had been looking 
— for six long weeks, was over and done 
wi 

Leaning back against the well-padded 
cushions of the ae she felt dezed and 
bewildered, as if she had placed herself on 
what she had taken for a firm rock, and awoke 
to find herself floating down some rashing 
stream on the way to a tempest-tossed ocean. 
Never had she felt so entirely alone as now, 
with the frowning face of her aunt opposite 
to her, and another girl's lover by her side. 

She knew that he was watching her from 
under his light eyelashes, but the knowledge 
only made her feel uncomfortable, as she was 
sure that even those stolen glances were 
gradged her by her cousin, and that presently 
when she reached home the pent-up storm 
would burst over her unprotected head. 

Oh! for a mother, on whose loving breast she 
could sob out all her griefs and longings, her 
fears, her hopes, her timid dreams of joy, and 
have in return the wise and tender counsel 
which she needed so terribly ! 


“ Oh! for the touch of a vanished hand 
And the sound of a voice that ia still! ” 


Who has not felt the longing conveyed in 
those simple words, when there is no longer a 
chance of an answer, however loud the cry ? 

Rhoda Macdonald’s mother had died lon 

ears ago, and her father, Colonel Sir Donal 
onald, had married a second time; but 
she felt like a desolate orphan, for she had 
never seen her stepmother, and her father had 
been for the last ten years in India. 
Mrs. Samner was delighted to undertake 


the charge of her brother's little girl in ex-| 


change for a handsome income ; but when the 
child threatened to grow up a beauty and ont- 
rival the charms of her own daughters, her 
friendly feeling of mitigated compassion 
chenges into one of almost unmitigated dis. 
like. She did not beat her, or starve her, or 
dress her up in rags like a typical unkind aunt 
in a book, but she made a firm resolution to 
keep her as much in the background as pos- 
sible; and, strange to say, directly Mrs. 
Samner this secret resolution it was as 
if she had announced it ss. with a loud 
flourish of trumpets, and the whole neighbour- 
hood had risen up in protest against it. 

The most pressing invitations came to ‘“ her 
charming niece” from all sides, ani as these 
invitations were artfully worded, and a 
‘‘ friendly cup of tea” in pen-and.ink turned 
into a carpet dance with plenty of military 
cavaliers, Rhoda contrived to get quite her 
fair share of gaiety. 

She was as fresh and innocent as a white 
rosebud bathed in dew, but an eager hand was 
stretched to gather it, and the spotless petals 


had attained its first full bloom. But there 
are angels to watch over a child's sweet in- 
nocence as over every sparrow that falls; and 
without father or mother to watch or to guide 
Rhoda may still go on her way through the 
chances and changes of life, through the 
troubles and pleasures that fall to moat of us, 
and keep her pure, frank nature to the end. 

“You took a long tim@ to find Rhoda?” 
said Virginia, looking severely across at her 
lover, who kept edging away from the very 
sharp points of her square parasol which 
came every now and then in close proximity 
to his nose, 

“I know I did,’ with an amused smile. 
‘*Miss Macdonald and I were having & 
——— game of hide-and-seek in the 
we ” 


‘* Then she ought to be ashamed of herself,” 
said Mrs. Sumner, just as if she were firing 
off a forty-pounder. ‘‘ Rhoda, do you hear?” 

Rhoda started, and said, with an air of 
bewilderment,— 

“ What is it, aunt? I didn’t hear.” 

“Playing hide-and-seek at your age! Do 
please remember that you are not a child!” 

‘Mr. Staveley was joking,” looking at him 
with resentful eyes, as she detected a covert 
smile on his thin lips. ‘I never played hide- 
and-seek with him in my life—and I never 
shall.”’ . 

“Don’t you be too sure,” he said, in a 
whisper, as the carriage drew up at the door 
of Sumner Lodge, and he prepared to help her 
out. 

The words were lightly spoken, but they 
were meant to convey a warning and a 
prophecy, and the girl’s cheeks flamed like & 
sunset, 





CHAPTER II. 
DINNER UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


A REVOLVER in the hand of a child of three 
years old is scarcely more likely to bring 
destruction with it than a young, impulsive 
heart, with throbbing pulses and passionate 
hopes, surrounded by chilling influences. 
Thrown back on itself, with every hope re- 
pressed like tightly condensed gas, it is much 
given to explosion. Sooner or later an explo- 
sion is sure to come. 

Rhoda Macdonald was in a very unpleasant 
position, as Captain Yelverton had promptly 
discovered, and a really unselfish pity had 
added fuel to a too evidently selfish love. 

His heart was full of compassion mixed with 
intense tenderness, as he stood under the red- 
thorn tree jast were she had left him deep in 
thought. : 
She was so young, so fresh, so divinely in- 
nocent, so different from the fast, frivolous, 
artificial, coquettish women with whom he 
had been constantly throwm daring the last- 
few years. 

Her deep, trustfal eyes had no balefal firein 
them ; they were pure as those of an infant, 
from whom the sins and the sorrows of the 
world have been hidden by its own guileless- 
ness ; but they could speak of love as deep and 
trae as that which flashed from Lady Diana 
Stuart’s, when she looked on the handsome 
face of Douglas Yelverton, Captain in the 
Royal Blue Lancers. 

Lady Di had caught him after a fashion of 
her own, and he found himself proposing to 
her, when matrimony was the last port into 
which he meant to drift. And now in his turn, 
before he was bound hand and foot, he turned 
and caught a fluttering fly in his web, to 
which he promptly set to work to act the part 
of a spider. 

The fly scarcely knew if it was caught or 
not, and thought it was delightfal to be prized 
and sought after, but the web was one from 
which escape was difficult, and the outside 
gate bore the inscription which has struck a 
chill to many hearts : 

“* Too late!" 

Captain Yelverton clenched his hand and 





ran a chance of being soiled before the rose 
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*T can’t let her go! If I do, that cad, 
Staveley, will have her, and her life will be 
one long purgatory!” : 

Then he descended the: hill with rapid 
strid:s, and made his way to the little inn, 
“The Three Lobsters; where his dog-cart 
was waiting for him. 

A man with a-noble, high-bred face, and 
tall, well-proportion8@d figure, was lounging in 
the doorway, smoking a tiny cigarette. 

* Better late than never, Yel!’ he called 
out. “I was jast thinking of having Ashleigh 
Woods searched to see what had become of 

ou!” 
me All very well, but I've scarcely been a 
moment!’’ laughing slightly. *‘ Where's the 
cart? Bring it round and look sharp.(to' the 
ostier). I must have something to drink; my 
throeat’s as dry as a whistle!” disappearing 
inside, 

A few minutes later the two were seated.in 
the cart, and bowling down the road as fast as 
Captain Yelverton's high - stepping mare, 
‘* Brown Bess,” could take them, 

After an interval, spent in unquiet reflec- 
tion, Frank Dormer broke the silence; as he 
threw away the end of his-cigarette. 

‘* Confess, Yel,’ he said, looking: round: at 
his brother officer. “It was that little girl 
from Saomer Lodge that kept yous I don't 
believe anything else would have made you 
run the riwk of being late to-night!” 


‘“* She’s'a child, I tell you, and Iwas always’, 
devoted to young ‘uns,” said the other, with a | 
‘* Nothing I like better! be rid of me far aver!” 


balf-conscious smile. 
then to study innocence in thegerm!”’ 

“An odd sort of study, which does: away 
with it entirely,” said Dormer drily. ‘Let 


her alone, Yel; I've a fancy that she’s milestoa | 


good for fellows like you or me.” 

‘‘ A thousand times too good, and that's why 
I cant give her up,” drawing a deep breath, 
“Tf ever an angel stepped on earth Rhoda 
Macdonald is one,” 

‘‘ Bat you know you would feel uncommonly 
awkward walkingarm:in-arm with an angel! ” 
remarked Frank, with a quiet smile, “A 
husband and wife ought to.be on the same 
level, or elee one of your backe will break with 
stoopiug. By Jove! I forgo Lady Di.” 

«I wish J could,” muttered’ Yelverton under 
his dark moustaches, giving the mare an agly 
cat over the head which made-her plange:and 
kick out in wild surprise, whilat- the cart 
swayed from one hedge to another, and seemed 
every moment on the point of overtm ning its 
occapants on to the branches of the small 
trees which bordered the rowd ‘on either side, 

Conversation was impossible, so the subject 
droppe?, and Dormer forgot all about the 
little girl at Sumner Lodge long before they 
drew up at the barracks in Porthampton. 

Not so Captain Yelverton, who was. more 
silent than usual at the regimental dinner 
given that night by the officers of the Blue 
Lancers to a popular hero of the day. 

His friends vo him “slow,” whilst 
strangers who had heard of his great popu: 
larity in social circles considered that his 
merits had been fearfully overrated, 

Perhaps they would not have jadged hiar so 
harshiy if they had known that often, instead 
of the mrascaline faeces oppssite to him with 
hairy sppendages of moustaches or’ whisker, 
he saw a girl’s sweet face, with cherry dips 
and tawny eyes, framed im @ cloud of gold. 
brown hair, and a smile like the smile of the 
spring. 

That night he went to bed with the-firm 
resolution to give up the dream that seemed 
the sweetest of his'life, and to leave the rose- 
bud to bloom unmolested on its branch ; bat 
the next morning his scruples had gone like 
the darkness, and he would as soon have 
thought of throwing up his commission as 
Rhoda Macdonald's love. 

Meanwhile, the girl whose fate was tottering 
in the balance, and distarbing the tranquillity 
of more than one heart in the cavalry barracks 
at Porthampton, had been properly seolded 
and called to acoount for being tuo pretty and 
attractive, 








The night: of the picnic: she: retired tovher 
room in teurs, and vowed she would have no 
dinner. 

Mrs. Sumner’s language had been, to say 
the least. extremely forcible; and not content 
with accusations of flirting and bold behaviour 
such a3 made Rhoda hot and cold with disgust 
—although she knew that.she had done nothing 
to merit them+-she raked up an oid story’ to 
the discredit of an uncle who had behaved 
rather badly in his youth, and was: supposed 
to have made his native land too hot te hold 
him. . 

Whenever Rhoda was im disgrace this uncle 
was thrown at her head, and always:availed 
to crash her spirit of defiance. There was a 
mysterious'vagueness about his misdemeanours: 
which added considerably to: the effect, as 
every sin in the decalogue could be-ascribved to 
him when nobody was there who knew any- 
thing of the facts of the case, 

‘* What can we expect of the niece of.@ man 
who for ali { kaow committed murder, and 
fled, Heaven aovs where. to hide; his blood- 
stained hands? Yes, Rhoda; you've: no 
reason to be so: mightily proud of your family. 
One black sheep: contammates the whole, and 
Lougut to have thought twics before admitting 
you into this inaccent home.” 

“T never asked you to take me,” raising her 
smali head proudly. “Ob! let me go tor 
school, For, Heaven’s sake, les me go to 
school! Jabs for year or 80, and then 
perhaps my fasher will come-home, and you'll 


“ Notif 1 know it. I-ttust Lknow my duty 


' rather better nan that. A finishing scltool ig, 


in my opixion, a mere hot bed of silly :senti- 
mentalism, gossip. and flirtation,’ said Mra: 


: Samner with infinite contempt; crushing at 


one fell biow wt the superior establishments: 
at which moss of the young ladies of the 
neighbourhood had received their extra‘ super: 
finepolish. ‘‘ And from what I’ve seenof yous, 
my dear, I tin’ that the closer Lean you. 
under my own eye the better. With a girl I 
could trust [ »night act-differently.: Now go to 
your room, «nd: Mason shall bring: yeu! your 
dinner. It would: be well for you toveat it in 


| solitude.” 


**T won't eat in atall,” cried: Rhoda pasaion- 
ately, her poor young heart swelling: witht 
iniignation. ‘ Ud rather starve ima. garret 
than live ander a roofwhere I’m net. welcome, 
Oh! I pray He»ven that I mayn’t be here much 
longer!’ ani then she rushed upstairs and 
locked’ herself ia her own room, 

As soon ashe was alone, with no disdain- 
ful eyes to wan:h her, she flumg herself down 
upon ‘her bert ands torrent of tears pouted 
down her ches on tothe white counter pane, 
whilst con vith ve sobs shook her slight frame 
from head to foot. : 

What hat she done to be treated: 90: scorn: 
fuliy ? Nothing; absolutely ‘nothing! She 
had made EB ward Staveley’ sulky by refusing 
to go ‘with nim in search of:primtroves; she 
had stack clo-e to the reetor's side daring the 
earlier part of the day; and when Captain 
Yelverten had saddenly appeared: after lan. 
cheon she hid hidden herself behind her aunt 
ina fitof sheness, Was ‘it her fault thet: he 
spied her’ ous when she was accidentally 
separated froin the others, and-on pretence of 
finding blas' belts had ded her fat away into 
the woods. snd refused to:let her go till she 
had given # p'omise which pledged her to she 
searcely kne v vat? Ab! what would he say 
if he saw her now? 

There was 4 knook at-the door, Mason-from 
the cutéide hexged her to have some dinner, 
but she sternly refused. 

How conid she be supposed tehavean appe 
tite when she had been so-shamefully insalted 
and disgraced? She buried. her face: still 
deeper in the counterpane, and at last sobbed 
herself to sleep likes tired child, It had beena 
long, exhansting day, bright with the radiames 
of love; dark with the’ dull; cold blight: of 
hate. The one had followed close on the heels 
of the other, till the girl felt like a shuttle 
cock tossed from hand'tohand, - : 


As she slept she dreamt of C: in: Yelver- 
ton. His» handsome face’ was ‘to: hers, 
his: soft voice was whispering im her ears, his 
arms were thrown round her. She was lifted 
off her feet; he was carrying her away. In 
vain she struggled to‘free herself; in vain she 
cried for help, he only answered her entreaties 
with a maddening smile—her struggles) by a 
still closer’ 

She woke. up, her heart beating as if it 
would: burst; tears still wet upon: her lashes, 
and with a sense of fright: and horror upon 
her that made her long for Mason omanybody 
else. to speak a few common: place words to. 

Something fell at hervfeet on the. carpet. 
She'stared at-if, and now discovered «it was ‘a 
smal] stone, probably picked: out of the gravel 
path. She ran to the window, naturally con- 
‘cluding that.some friendly hand:had. thrown 
itin. The blood:rushed to her cheeks: as she 
‘thought .of Captain Yelverton, though she 
knew that he was miles'away dining at mess, 
aad that even had ‘he been down there om the 
lawn he could: not-have guessed by intuition 
which was her window amongst more than a 


score. 

Alas! when her blushing face appeared 
framed in the long trails:of:a starry clematis 
she saw no one but Edward Staveley, who 
gesticulaited wildly, and: called ont ima hoarse 
whieper,— 

‘I knew you must be starving. This is:alk 
I — prig from dessert. Be quick and 
catch !”’ 

Almost: bsfore: she could stretch ow her 
hand a golden: ball came flying over‘her shoul- 
dex; another, hit her on the cheat, a third 
‘went; in her eye: It was nornse to 
think ofiwdignified refusal, The sightof the 
first orrange: made her aware that she: was 
maddeningly thirsty, and even if she. made 
an appeal to her pride; and summoned. suffi- 
cient resolution to: throw them back; it would 
only déganerate into.a game: of: ball, and 
wasn't that as bad as-hide-andiseek.? Whilst 
she was hesitating he-called cut again,— 

‘* Look out— catch them, ors they. will 
break 1” and ber! hands: went’ ont tly 
to meet a strange-looking packet with long 
ends floating behind it, “Keep it. Daren’t 
stop another minnte. Mind you are kinder 
the next time: we meeti”’ - 

, The words gave her an-uncomfortable ‘feel- 
| ing, but-when thé-packet proved to be some 
poorer weaieh bandh dedhiett ones " 
e cambric rohi i- 

nib aah: hinagex icedlnwvod eng hl other feel- 

ings, and she-ate them with the eagerness of 
a young savage.” ! 

Whenrshe had quite fihished, and there was 
' nothing left but three yellow skins, a few pips 
and a pockets handkerchief, she almost wished 
that she’ had: stood: om her dignity and dis-, 
sembled her hanger; but of: all things im the 
world hunger is the frankest, and most apt to 
override all conventionalities; and she would 
have fotndit inipossible to hide itcfrom: Mr. 
Staveley without a reckless. ee tem nl 
hood, which probably would havebeen thrown 
awayeafter ail, S > she made thebestof a bad 
job, Hiid.the-skine: of. the’ oranges ‘behind the 
Japanese: screen in! the grate; delded up the 
handkerchief with its compromising, mono- 
gram and crest in the cotnen,aad pat it inher 
drawer; andafter a wretched evening’ went 
to. bed witha. emile on her lips-as:she thought. 
ié Virginia: only knew/ 


oe 


OHAPTER IIL. 
THE FATAL STEP. 


Tue three weeks were nearly over ; in faci, 
the very. next morning was the one on 
Bhoda. Macdonald was to keep her fatal 
promise, She was sitting in the drawing- 
room working hard and very silently at a pair 
of slippers which she meant to present to her 
consin Amy oa her,birthday. 

The crimeon goloar of the 





slipper contras- 
| ted well with the goft grey hue of her dress, 
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and there was someone in the room who, al 

though apparently fally occupied in turning 
over his fiancée’s pages, could scarcely keep 
his eyes off the gold-brown head, drooping 
like a Ware-bell over the necdie and thread. 

«: What a bother!” she exclaimed suddenly, 
in the midst of one of Schumann’s softest 
passages. ‘ I shan’t have enough gold braid, 
and I set my heart on finishing this to-day.” 

‘What does it matter?” said Virginia, im- 
patiently. ‘ You can write to Nicholls by 
post, and I daresay you will get it by to-morrow 
evening.” 

« What do you want? Gold braid, did you 
say? Like this?” and Edward Staveley 
picked up a scrap from the carpet. ‘‘How 
much ?” 

“Only two or three yards, but I can't get 
an inch,” with disconsolatsly raised eyebrows, 

‘‘ Tarn over, Edward,’ cried Virginia. 

In his hurry he made a dart at the page, 
and upset the music book with a clatter on 
the keys. 

“It’s all your fanlt for interrupting,” with 
an angry glance at her cousin. 

“I didn’t speak to either of you—only to 
myself.” 

' “Nonsense! As if you conld talk without 
wishing someone to answer you.” 

“ Depends on the someone.” 

‘‘ Fhate such equivocating stuff. Youknew 
who-was in the room, and you spoke to Edward, 
of course.” . 

“T knew who wasin the room,” drawing 
up her long, perfectly-rounded throat, ‘‘ and 
of course I spoke to neither.” 

The Inncheon bell came as a welcome inter- 
ruption, and Virginia soon forgot. everything 
else in discussing an invitation to one of the 
forts in the Isle of Wight. 

“So fortunate that Amy is coming home 
to-night,’ said Mrs. Sumner, with a satisfied 
smile, as she helped herself to mint sauce, 
“ Colonel Arkwright made me promise to bring 
two.” 

“Yes, and Amy is sure to. enjoy it,’”’ quietly 
ignoring her cousin, though she knew her to 
be included in the Colonel's invitation. ‘Let 
me see, we go over to Ryde by the twelve 
o'clock boat, and they’ve chartered another 
to bring'us home in thesmall hours. Rhoda, 
you will have to take care of papa.” 


The colour rushed into the girl's face as’ 


Mr. Staveley remembered long afterwards, 
when every. minutest particular of that and 
the subsequent day was placed under micro- 
scopic examination ; but she answered nothing, 
whilst he said,-in an almost voiceless 
whisper,— . 

“Happy Mr. Sumner !”’ 

She pretendéd not to hear, ss she bent over 
her plate, and as soon as luncheon was over 
slipped ont into the garden and kept out. of 
sight till she heard the sound of his horse’s 

oofs. 

Then she emerged, aud. was told ta dress 
herself agickly, as she was to go and pay 
visits with her aunt and cousin. 

During the drive she sat as quiet as a mouse 
on the back’ seat of the barouche, for her 
mind was oppressed by a vague fear of the 
morrow, 

Captain Yelverton’s manner was so serious, 
he seomed 80 passionately eager to make her 
promise to meet him’; he mentioned his boat 
- if she were actually to goin it alone with 

m. 

The others would all be out, there would be 
no one to miss her, but she must be sure to be 
back for Inncheon, or else.the servants would 
wonder where’she was, and tell Mrs. Sumner 
of her absence, 

“Rhoda, are you dreaming’?’”” inquired 
Virginie, sharply. “Here we are, and you 
seem inclined to sit there for ever!” 

Rhoda started, and looked confazed. 

“ Back a Why I thought we were 
miles away!” 

“You must have had something very in- 
teresting to think of,” said Virginia, as they 
passed through the hall. ‘* What’s that?’ 


looking at a small parcel done up in white 
papor lying on the table. 

“A parcel for Miss Macdonald. Mr. 
Staveley left it,’’ said Thompson the butler, as 
he opened the baize door which led into the 
passage. 

“For me?” exclaimed Rhoda, in surprise, 
catching it up and opening it. ‘‘ The gold 
braid, I declare. Well, that is good-natured 
of him!” 

Virginia tore it out of her hand, and ex- 
amined the paper closely as if to see if there 
were any writing on it, 

‘“‘T never heard of such a thing in my life! 
How ridiculous! He must have ridden 
straight there and back without stopping. He 
might have had more consideration for his 
horse at least, if for nothing else.”’ 

“Look at the water. You’ve upset the 
primroses!’’ cried Rhoda, quickly picking up 
a vase which was rolling dangerously near the 
edge of the table. 

“Oh! quick, a cloth. My dress will be 
quite spoilt. Here, give me your handker- 
chief!” 

Rhoda put her hand into-her pocket and 
— out a large white handkerchief, and 

gan rubbing her cousin's light cashmere 
with kindly zeal. 

‘I don’t think it will stain,’’ she said, 
cheerfully, ‘‘ It’s coming out beautifully.” 

Suddenly the skirt was wrenched from her, 
a hand was laid violently on her shoulder, and 
she was dragged helter-skelter into the 
library. 

The door was shut violently behind her, and 
she found herself face to face with Virginia, 
who was glaring at her with eyes ablaze with 
rage. 

“You toad, you viper, you treacherous 
little sneak !”’ she cried, stamping her foot, 
half mad with rage. ‘‘ Oh, don’t pretend to 
look so innocent with that handkerchief in 
your hand; it condemns you at once. Tell 
me this instant where and how you got it. Did 
you steal it from him as you are stcaliog him 
from me? Was it given you asa love.token?” 

A light dawned through Rhoda’s utter be- 
wilderment, She had put Mr. Staveley’s 
handkerchief into her pocket in order to re- 
turn it to him if she had the opportunity. 
The opportunity never came. so it rested there 
forgotten, aud came out now, with its crest 
and monogram, plainly visible, tu cover her 
with humiliation. 

How could she tell of the episode with. the 
oranges? Virginia would be sure to magnify 
it into a secret rendezvous, and it was so dis- 
gusting to be supposed to do anything under- 
hand. 

“Can't you speak? Have you lost your 
tongue? Answer. me at once!” cried Miss 
Sumner, literally shaking with rage, from her 
high-crowned hat to her high. heeled shoes. 

“I had forgotten all about it. It was 
wrapped round something I once—I meant to 
give it back,” she said, hesitatingly. 

‘* Some things he gavé to you? So you've 
been reesiving presents from him? Bah! it 
makes me sick !”’ 

*T never did snch a thing in my life!’ her 
tawny eyes flashing in indignant defiance. 
“T hate him! I hate him!” 

*You.can't take me in, you little hypocrite! 
I suspected that something was going ‘on long 
ago; I'm not as blind as a bat; but listen,” 
her voice growing hoarse with the intense 
thrilling earnestness of concentrated rage, 
her forefinger raised as if to accentuate the 
warning, ‘I’m not going to give him up. I've 
not'many people to care for me—but he does 
—he hus told ‘me so a thousand times, and if 
you attempt to get in my way you had better 
take care, Id do anything on earth to keep 
him from you!” 

** You needn't trouble yourself!” her face 
white and disdainfal. “I wonldn’t have him 
if ‘he had a million’a year!” 

“T's easy to twik!" with a bitter sneer. 
‘¢ You shan’t have him, that I swear! Rather 
than he—he should be your hnsband, I would 





kif you! I wonld—I meanit! Steal him 


from me if you dare, and the grave shull be 
a bridal-bed 1 Now go. I hate the sight of 
you!’ 

She pushed Rhoda towards the door, and the 
girl, with one swift Jook up into her’ stern 
face, stepped out through the hall into the 
road. 

Her pretty lips were closely pressed to- 
gether ; her brows were drawn in a level line 
across the creamy whiteness of her forehead ; 
her hand tightly clenched ; her chest heaving. 

Rhoda Macdonald wrs just in that condition 
of mind which generally precedes a dread 
catastrophe, and there seemed to be no angel 
near to save her. 

With fast steps she made her way along the 
road to Port Hampton, not knowing in the 
least where her feet were taking her. Only 
any where—any where, out of her only home! 

A man, looking like an officer's servant, 
stared hard at the little, hurrying figure, 
passed, then turned on his heel and went up 
to her. 

‘Miss Macdonald, I believe?” he suid, 
touching his hat, 

Rhoda looked up at him with startled eyes, 
and before she had 
in her hand, and he was gone. 

She did not know Captain Yelverton’s writ- 
ing, but she was sure the letter was from him, 
and her poor, troubled heart gavea bound cf 


joy. There was somebody in the world who ° 


still cared for her who never thought an un- 
worthy thought concerning her! 

She turned aside from the public road, and 
entering a little wood sat down on the stump 
of a once ypigantic oak, and devoured the few 
lines in which Douglas Yelverton spoke out 
all the mad love with which his heart wag 
bursting, and conjared her to be his for ever 
and ever. ‘ 

He swore on his honour that she should 
never repent it; and she believed him impli- 
citly. How could she be sorry to turn her 
back on a house where she had been so insulted 
and disgruced? Sane would go gladly and joy- 
fally, without a scruple or a qualm. 

Sarely if her mother were alive she would 
say she was right; if ber father, in that dis- 
tant land, cared a straw what became of her, 
surely he would be glad that she was Douglas 
Yelverton's wife. 


A wife? The crimson colour rushed’ into’ 


her so{t cheeks. She put the thought from her 
hastily, in maidenly alarm; but it must be 
sweet to have a loving voice always in her 


ears—a strong arm always ready to protect * 


her. Ah! how she had sighed for sympathy, 
and now she would have it in richest abund- 
ance, 

It was nearly the dinner-hour by the time 
she reached the Lodge, but she made anu ex- 
cuse and said she would not eHange her dress, 
She sat opposite to Virginia at the table, bat 
she was so -re-occapied that she forgot to ba 
uncomfortable, 

Virgixia studied the emall white face, ind 
could not muke anything of its expression. 

The large grave eyes were intensely thought- 
fal, but there was not @ trace of shame in 
their downward glance, and every now acd 
then, to her disgust, she caught a tremulous 
smile upon the sweet mouth. 

‘Impudent little wreteh! I believe she is 
laughing at me!” she said to herself in huge 
disgust. ‘‘I will give a piece of my mind to 
Edward, to-morrow, as sure a8 my name ig 
Virginia! ” 

Amy Samner, a fine, good: natured seen | 
girl, with fat cheeks and prominent eyes, ha 


arrived shortly after the quarrel in the’ 


library. Knowing nothing of what had bap- 
pened, she prattled away the whole evening, 
whilst Rhoda sat quietly stitching at ihe 
slipper, sowing on Mr. Sitaveley’s gold braid 
in an elaborate pattern. 

*Come, child, don’t work yourself to 
death,” said Amy, good-naturedly. ‘ As {'m 
going to spend my birthday out, you may re- 
vengs yourself by not giving me any present 
till the next day.”’ . 





‘I've set my heart on finishing it,” Rhoda - 
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said; quictly, ‘‘but I'm afraid I mnuat leave 
you to have them made up for yourself.” 

“Why, of course. I only askei you to 
wark them. Leave off, and play to me,” 
taking the slipper out of the girl's small 
hand 


Tt was no use to struggle with the mnacnlar 
Amy. A dog might as well have engaged with 
an elephant ; so Rhoda assented to the ar- 
rangement at once, and sat down to the piano. 
Tire piano had a voice that night for her poor 
restless heart. Whether the notes were wild 
and passionate. or soft and gentle, it was al- 
ways Douglas Yelverton who was speaking to 
her ; and it seemed to lull all her anxieties to 
rest. How could she grieve for anything when 
sha would be safe with him to-morrow ? 

Late that night she putinto a little bag all 
the thi she was fondest of, except ‘a small 
diamond star which had belonged to her 
mother, and which she thought she would like 
to.wear on her wedding-day. 

How strange it seemed for no one to know! 
Mason asked if she were going to the party at 
the fort, when she came downstairs in her 
white gown with the diamonds in her collar. 

“No, but Miss Rhoda has made herself 
smart because it is my birthday.” said Amy, 
as Rhoda put up her face and yave her a kiss 
with her best wishes. ‘Come into the green- 
house after breakfast and I'il pick you a bat- 
tom-hole of Marshal Niel roses.” 

The breakfast took a longer time than usual, 
and Amy, knowing no reason for haste, daw- 
dled tremendously over the button hole. Ina 
feyer of impatience Rhoda watched her, and 
as soon as the flowers were pinned under her 
soft, round chin, she was aboat to run away. 

** Where are you off to?” saidAmy. ‘“ Vir- 
ginia’s as cross as two sticks, and I want 
someone to talk to.” 

“IT must go,”’ said Rhoda, looking up at her 
with a strangely wistful glance ; then she gave 
her a kiss and hurried away, whilst her cousin 
looked after her in surprise. 

It was no easy matter to get out of the 
house witha travelling-bag in her hand with- 
out being seen by anyone; but at last she 

feund herself on the high road, half-an-hour 
too late already, and Old Man's point far 
ahead. 

Her courage was failing fast, or her better 
angel was whispering a kindly warning in her 

ear, when a man came climbing eagerly over 
the rocks, and the next minute her hand was 
elasped im her lover's. For weal or woe the 
die was cast ! 
(To be continued.) 


—— 
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Deata From Inpicestion.—No doubt it is 
pessible that the irritation set up by the pre- 
sence of large masses of unmasticated food in 
the stomach may, in an exceptional case of 
weak heart, lead to the occurrence of syncope 
and death. Such a combination of evils has 
recently been found to produce a fatal result. 
The moral of this occurrence clearly must be 
to see that all food, and particularly that 
taken shortly before retiring to rest is pro- 
rn 4 crushed by the teeth, and, which is not 

963 important, well saturated with the secre- 
tion of the salivary glands, which it cannot 
possibly be unless the process of mastication 
be slowly performed. It is toocommonly for- 
gctten that the food needs not only to be finely 
divided but to be well mixed with the saliva. 
Digestion, in fact, as we know, commences in 
the moath, and this early stage of the process 
must be perfected by dae elaboration if the 
later stages, which take place in the stomach 
and the intestines, are to be of avail as prepa- 
ratory to absorption, assimilation, and nutri- 
tion, Artificial teeth are heipfal in the per- 
formance of a necessary function when the 
pataral teeth have ceased to be useful, and 
onght to be procured by all who stand in need 
ofthem. This is not a matter of vanity or 
taste, but one of personal expediency, of 


THE LITTLE SINS. 
—o— 


Tne tempter uses little things 
To lead the heart astray ; 

So harmless seeming, yet their stings 
Are felt some after-day. 

With small temptations on the heart 
His warfare he begins, 

Till, all insonsibly, his art 
Has led to greater sins ! 


The first deceitful werds that” pass 
. The lips of child, or youth, 
Foretell—how many times, alas! 
A fature of untrath ; 
A life devoid of honesty, 
Of virtuous deeds and aim— 
A wayward life and never free 
From treachery and shame, 


For little sins expand at last — 
To bulky sizes change, 
Oatdoing youth's ungodly past 
In manhood's broader range— 
Of rivers—tiny rills at first— 
By Spring’s wild torrents fed, 
§ well till the yielding banks they burst, 
And widening havoc spread ! 


No little sins are justified 
Because they are so small, 
And vain the hope the act to hide ; 
Heav’n knows and marks them all, 
So in this life keep close the heart, 
Nor let the tempter win, 
When with sweet word and gentle art 
He's found belittliag sin. 
D. B. W. 








MAB’S SWIMMING-SCHOOL. 
Oo - 


‘*T maven'r the slightest idea in the world 
what we're going to do, girls!" said Mrs. Robert 
Merrill, helplessly, as she wrung her white 
hands. ‘'I am sare your poor papa wouldn't 
have died if he'd have known how utterly 
destitute he was going to leave us! ” 

The three girls, her daughters, Mabel, Ida, 
and Clara, said nothing. Their hearts were 
so full of grief over the recent loss, and their 
voices so full of the choking sobs that would 
rise in spite of them, that they dared not 
trast themselves to utter a word. 

A gruesome silence of several minutes 
followed, during which Mrs. Merrill wiped her 
weak eyes, and the girls stared at the pattern 
of the carpet—which Clara’s msthetic taste 
had selected out of a hundred patterns to 
match the specially made, hand-carved rose- 
wood furniture. 

There was a ring of expectant hope in 
Clara’s voice when she spoke, after contem- 
plating these luxurious surroundi 

- Mast everything go, mamma ?—my pony 
an RAS 

She did not complete the sentence, for her 
mother burst into a flood of hysterical tears 
and the other two girls sobbed in chorus. 

Mabel—brown-eyed, curly-haired Mabel— 
the youngest, her father's pet—his Madcap 
Mab, as he used to call her—was the first to 
speak, and she wiped away her tears with a 
— to face the grave issue unflinch- 
ingly. 

“* Tt’s no use crying, girls,” she said. ‘We 
must do something. Mr. Josephs said that 
after everything was sold and the debts all 
paid there would be a few pounds left. We 
can rent a modest cottage somewhere and 
begin life anew. I’ve a plan already.” 

; = three listeners stared at her interroga- 
tively. 

“In the first place we must of course come 
down in our style of living. Ida is a graduate 
of the cooking-school, and shall look after the 
culinary department. We can send the wash- 


the week to scrab and sweep. Clara can look 
after the sewing and the light housework.” 
“ And what are you going todo?” asked 


Clara. 

““T'll be the bread-winner,” answered Mab, 

courageously. 
“T hope you won't diegrace us, Mab, by 
going to a shop, or—or ——” 
‘I'm going to become an instructress in 
Signor Franconi's swimming-school.” 
‘‘ What!” exclaimed Clara and Ida in one 
breath. 
‘‘ My daughter!’ cried Mrs. Merrill. 
w ory a few days before papa died,” con- 
tinued Mabel, not noticing the interruptions 
—‘‘the last time I was at the Natatoriam— 
the Signor was in despair. Signorina Adele, 
his daughter, had married a circus actor, and 
they’ve gone off together. He has no one to 
take her place. 
“<Tf the signorina was only a professional 
now,’ he said, after telling me all his troubles, 
‘I could give her a first-class engagement.’ 
‘‘ You know that I am fond of the water, 
and I’m sure Franconi will pay as much as 
five pounds a week for my services. By 
economy we can live on that, and buy mamma 
the little comforts and luxaries which she will 
Pai ~~ ked f indigna 
This speech provoked a storm of indignant 
protest ; but Mab was determined, and when, 
in the midst of their argument, Ichabod 
Josephs, the old family lawyer, came in, and 
Se ete was referred to him, he sided with 
ab. 
“The very best people patronize the Nata- 
torium,” he said, “and Mabel’s associates 
will be all that can be desired. If Signor 
Franconi will engage her, I advise her to take 
the place.” 
“ Bat think, Mab, of meeting all the girls of 
our set—of the snubbing that you'll receive, 
and—” began Ida, as @ last and convincing 
argument. 

“T have thought of all that,’ said Mab, 
before her sister could complete the sentence. 
‘*We have no right to let our pride stand 
between us and a comfortable living.” 

‘*Bravely spoken, little girl!” said the 
lawyer. ‘* You'll succeed. f you are szlf- ~ 
respecting the members of the swimmiag- 
school—at least those whose good cass you 
care to have—will appreciate the delicacy of 
your position, and applaud your , 

The girls were to be afraid of 
Lawyer Josephs, who was very grave, very 
determined and very stern at times. ; 

They made no farther objection, and Mab, 
glad at having won the victory so oy, put 
on her hat and down to the Nata- 
torium to make formal application for the 
position of instructress in the ladies’ depart- 
ment. 

Signor Franconi was a well-bred man, and 
the only evidence of surprise that he displayed 
when Mab made known her errand was a 
slight elevation of his bushy eyebrows. 

**One leetle hour ago, + EY I was in 
deespair,” he said. ‘ Now Iam in raptare— 
in happiness, I engage your service at once. 
I gif you five pounds. a week to instract z3 
young ladies. Is ze salary suffeecient ?’’ 

“Tg is more than I expected,” said Mab, 
with honest candour; and the bargain was 
made then and there. : 

Society was shocked when it learned of the 
death of banker Robert Merrill, a bankrupt ; 
but it was actually convalsed when it became 


known that the dead man’s yo daughter 
had succeeded the Signorina Adele as swim- 
ming-teacher at the Natatoriam. 


The opinions that were expressed were 
various, and about equally divided between 
charitable commendation and scornfal con- 
demnation. 

A larger crowd of society belles than usual 
attended the Tuesday afternoon school. — 

When they were all assembled Signor 
Franconi came in, leading Mab, whose face 
was very white, but whose dark eyes emitted 
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“ Young ladies,” he said, ‘this is your new 
teacher, the Biznorina Valetti.” 

How Mab thanked him for that introduction 
as she gravely acknowledged the cold bows of 
her former associates, 

The difficulties which had at first beset her 
were safely overcome, and when the lesson 
began she was as self-possessed as she had 
been in the olden days, when receiving these 
very girls whom she now instructed at one of 
the dainty little “pink teas’’ which her 
father’s generosity allowed her to give. 

They always addressed her as the Signorina 
Valetti, and there were no unpleasant scenes, 
olheom sometimes an incantious remark 
would bring a flash to Mab’s face. 

Acting under Lawyer Josephs’ advice, every 
article that connected them with the old life 
was sent to the auction-rooms, to help pay the 
dead banker's debts. 

Among other articles was a tiny bronze 
clock, which Mab had won in a swimming 
contest when she was a pupil at the Nata- 
toriam. 

She valued it very highly, and bitter tears 
filled her eyes when it was taken away. 

She had been attached to the swimming- 
school hardly a week when one mornin 
Signor Franconi placed in her hand as 
box. 

“ It is for you, Signorina,” he said. 

And when Mab opened it and took ont the 
little clock, whose pendulum was swung by 
two naiads, a cry of joy escaped her and tears 
came to her eyes. 

‘It was very kind of you, Signor Franconi,” 
she said, 

“You do me too much hononr, Signorina,” 
he said, deprecatingly. ‘I know nothing. 
Ze package was left by a—a— man.” 

‘Who could it have been?" she asked her- 
self, and took the clock ont of the box. 

In the bottom of the box was a card, on 
which was written, in a bola hand,— 


‘*For Mab—From a friend, who admires her 
courage.” 


“Tt was one of the girls,’’ she thought ; but 
the written characters on the card were 
decidedly masculine, and when she compared 
them with a little note treasured among her 
keepsakes, and signed ‘‘ Howard Grant,” a 
pleasurable flush suffused her face, and she 
stared for a long time, alternately at the card 
and note, with eyes that were thoughtfully 
humid, 

The season before, at Scarborough, she had 
made herself a heroine by dragging Howard 
Grant out of the surf, just as he was sinking 
for the last time. 

They had been friends from childhood, and 
she scolded him roundly for veaturing out 
beyond his depth. 

“ Everybody should learn to swim, Howard,” 
she said; ‘and you ought to learn at the 
Natatorium.” 

“T will, Mab,” he said; and the little note 
which she had treasured was a brief acknow- 
ledgment that he had taken her advice, 

She had not met him since her father’s 
death, although his sister Aggie was a member 
of her class at the swimming-school, and his 
mother passed her in the street without a sign 
of recognition. 

That afternoon, as Mab came down the steps 
of the swimming-school, he was passing, and 
— his hat, with a frank smile of recogni- 

ion. 

Mab bowed a little coldly, and hurried 
quickly home. 

She saw him several times during the 
season, and once he would have spoken to her, 
but she dashed past him and disappeared in 
the crowd. 

Signor Franconi always closed his school 
with a grand contest, at which prizes were 
awarded to the best swimmers. 

It was a fashionable event, and was always 
largely atvended. 

Professor Franconi delivered the prizes to 
the young lady winners, and he delegated to 





Mabel the task of rewarding the gentlemen 
swimmers. 

Howard Grant was one of the competitors, 
and Mabel could not refrain from uttering a 
timid ‘‘ Bravo!’’ when he swept up to the 
finish a half-dozen feet ahead of all his com- 
petitors. 

The first prize was a gold medal, and when 
Howard came up to receive it from Mabel's 
hands he noticed how they trembled as she 
pinned it on the lapel of bis coat. 

The men were cheering, and the ladies were 
waving their handkerchiefs, as he bent his 
head close to hers and whispered,— 

‘* Mab, there's another prize that I’m anxious 
to win—your own dear self. You know I’ve 
always loved you, but you’ve avoided me. 
Let me call to-morrow. I know your address.” 

She did not say ‘“ Yes!” but her head 
drooped lower, and the blushes chased each 
other across her face. 

‘*T can come, then ?” he persisted. 

She did not say ‘“‘ No!’ and the next morn. 
ing he presented himself at the little cottage 
to which the Merrills had retired. 

When Mr. Howard Grant and Miss Mabel 
Merrill were married at St. Jude’s the whole 
fashionable world attended. 

Mab had six bridesmaids. Three of them 
had been her pupils at the swimming-school, 
but they seemed to forget that the proud and 
happy bride was once their swimming- teacher 
—Bignorina Valetti. 

‘I knew you'd win, little girl,” said Lawyer 
Josephs, as he bent his grizzled head over her 
hands, after the wedding breakfast. ‘‘ At the 
auction I bid in the little clock for Grant, and 
gave him your address. Do you forgive me?” 

Ske looked up into her busband's eyes, 
which were beaming with pride, and her 
trembling hand involuntarily sought his. 

She turned to the lawyer. 

** Yes,” she said, ‘‘ I forgive you!” 


Cc. A. K. 





HABITS OF CATS. 


Some cats will not only jump high enough 
to rattle a latch or touch a door-knob, when 
they desire to gain an entrance to a horse, but 
have even been known to exhibit intelligence 
enough to push open a door, or raise a latch 
and open it, as effectually as a human bein 
could perform the same feat. I once knew 
a goose that would spring up and catch the 
string attached to an inside wooden latch, 
open the door, and walk in and up to the fire 
as deliberately as any one of the family. To 
him the latch.string was seldom out, except 
by way ofexperiment. It could hardly be said 
ob him “as stupid as a goose.” 

Cats are fall of curiosity : and if a new chair 
or other piece of furniture is brought in when 
they are out, as soon asseen they walk around 
it, smell of it, and touch it: sometimes climb 
up on it, sit awhile, and go off satisfied. When 
hungry, they lick out the tongue, elevate the 
tail, and follow some one around, or pull at 
the clothing of the arm, or lap to attract 
attention to their wants. The tail is lowered 
when satisfied with eating or with drinking. 
Scratching at the door is their sign for want- 
ing to go out also, The same sign on the out- 
side indicates a desire to get into the house. 
If the door is partially open, “ special plead- 
ing,” in & cat’s way, to get in, is shown by a 
protrusion of the tongue beneath the nose, or 
a look snd a gentle mew. 

Shaking the head or jerking the foot is not 
only an effort to free the foot or ears from 
water, but is a sign of disgust or dislike— 
the degree measured by the energy of the 


action. 

Rubbing the head is an effort to attract at- 
tention, as well as a sign of friendship and 
familiarity. Purring isan emotional satisfac- 
tion or an anxiety. A large yellow cat of ours 
used to follow the servant to the meadow, sit 
on a log till the milking ended, and return with 
the milker—a case of clear selfishness, for he 
wanted milk, and always received it. 








KENNETH’S CHOICE. 


—:0:— 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Ir bad been an awful blow to Kenneth, Earl 
of Combermere, when he discovered his own 
cecret. It had seemed to him, as he stood 
before the fair pictured form of the Lily Muid 
of Asbelot that, dearly as he loved her, the 
fact that it was widely believed her father’s 
hand had made his mother a widow must for 
all separate them—that not even love such 
as his could sanctify the union between the 
family of a murderer and that of his victim. 

Kenneth left theRoyalAcademy fall of good (2) 
resolutions for the prudent ordering of his 
future. He went to the very place where su-h 
prudent plans would be encouraged; and yet 
that first visit to Lady Combermere and the 
granddanghter in Cadogan-place quite ups2t 
all Kenneth’'s wise resolutions. 

Margaret St. Clune spoke slightingly of her 
foster-sister, and Kenneth found himself 
almost hating her on the spot. Not all Lady 
Combermere’s praises of his cousin conld 
ys Kenneth’s opinion of her. And when 
he left the house his mind was quite made up; 
since an insuperable barrier loomed between 
him and Neil he would never marry at all. 

But then the question would crop up, was the 
barrier unsurpassable? He asked Mr. Ashwin 
if there would be no chance of proving poor 
Gordon’s innocence, and then came upon him 
the extraordinary scene at his mother’s house. 
Her protestation that she bad seen her hnus- 
band’s ghost; Emily Taylor‘s simple verdict 
that a man who conld let himself be parted 
from the girl he loved because an accusation 
rested on her father’s name, could not know 
what real love was, It all happened within 
twelve hours. The discovery of his love for 
Nell, his prudent resolutions then fading 
away, the love-conquering scruples, and the 
final choice that nothing but her own deed 
should come between him and Nell. 

But fate was assuredly against true love im 
this case.. Poor Kenneth, as we kvow, re- 
ceived a wound in his ghostly encounter, and 
for more than three weeks was almost an in- 
valid, his sole acquaintance with the world 
outside Cadovan-place being (and that only 
after a fortnight’s seclusion) a daily drive with 
his hostess, 

He did not bear the suspense well. He was 
devoured by an intense anxiety to see Nell 
and plead his cause, but he was saved one 
pang. He knew well all the papers had 
chronicled bis illness, though he bad passed 
in Paris as ‘“‘ Mr. St. Clune.” 

Nell was aware of his true rank. She 
would not think he had forgotten his little 
friend, because he neither wrote nor called. 
She would know he was too ill to do either. 

One thing surprised him. Bruce Carew 
neither came nor sent to inquire after him. 
Day after day the young Ear) insisted on the 
cards left at the door being brought to him. 
He plodded through the contents of the silver 
salver day after day, but he never saw the 
name of the kind, if eccentric. artist, and this 
omission made him the more eager to go to 
Oakley Cottage and see his friends ; 80 it was 
almost with a boyish exultation he dressed 
himself on Monday to go out for the first 
time alone, 

Of course Lady Combermere’s carriage was 
at his disposal. The Countess would dearly 
have liked to go in it herself, and wait outside 
her favourite’s chambers, while he arranged 
the papers and answered the correspondence, 
which were the avowed object of his expedi- 
tion; but Kenneth told her, smiling, there 
was no csrriage approach to the particular 
part of the Temple where he resided, and that 
he felt quite strong, and a few hours’ literary 
labours would not hurt him in the least. 

** Indeed,” continued the young Earl, gaily, 
“I begin to think I must have been a shock- 
ing impostor ail this time; I feel 80 well and 
strong. I shall most likely go on to Fulbam 
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ani look up Carew if I keep as well as I am, 
80 don’t expee$ me much before dinner.” 

A pretty pink colour came ipto Lady Com- 
bermuere’s cheeks. She blushed like a girl. 

‘Ido so wish, Kenneth, you would bring 
Mr Curew in to dinner! It would make me 
fee! almost young — to meet him once 
more It is years an 
him” 

“IT will give the message, Aunt Lucy, bat I 
can’t answer for him. Curew has a whole- 
some dread of titles. He may not feel equal 
to seeing a Countess!” 

‘* Tell him to think of me as Lucy Talbot !"’ 
neth smiled almost lustfally. ‘Wish me 
good luck !” 


“ My dear boy ! what are you going todo ?” 


He had no mind to tell her. 

“Tt is my first return to active life since 
the accident, and you know that fellow’s 
stiletto might have finished me, so I think 
yon ought to wish me good luck !” 

“ Wy dear boy, you know I wish it you with 
all my heart.” And with those words ringing 
in his ears Lord Combermere went out into 
the summer sunshine, for time had 
since hia return from Paris, and bright June 
had come 

He went to his chambers first. Kenneth 
weold have scorned to tell or actalie. He 
bad said to Lady Combermere he was going 
to ‘‘see after things at the Temple,” and he 
did so. Besides, two was much too early for 
Fuibam, so he opened letters and answered 
them with tolerable attention, and was fairly 
engrossed in his task when the housekeeper 
came bustling vp, and said a gentleman wished 
to ree him. 

Kenneth glanced at the card— Edward 
M.;o0!" he muttered to himself. “ Whatcan 
he want? Well, I always liked the fellow; 
ané. ashe is to have Emily some dav. and I 


regard her as a sister, I may as well cultivate | 


his acquaintance.” 

TLhetwo men shook hands. The clergyman 
made all suitable inquiries for the Earl's 
health, and then a strange silence crept over 
them both. 


bronght me here,” began Mr. Mayo ait last. 


“I fear you will think me taking an unwar- | 


rantable liberty, but I have consulted a—a 


friend of mine who knows you better far than | 
I So, and she assured me I ought to.come-even | 


if you were offended.” 

‘*My dear fellow!” said Kenneth, simply, 
‘‘T am not given to take offence; and if Miss 
Taylor—of course she is the friend you speak 
of—advised you to come to me I am sure you 
were right to come. I can't promise to agree 
with what you say, but I will listen patiently 
and believe in your motive if I can’t in your 
arguments,” 

Poor Mr. Mayo looked as if he hated the 
task before him. 

“I think you have heard from Emily Iam 


curate of Marden, Lord Combermere? I live | 


in the very house once occnpied by your 
cousin, Miss §t. Clune, and her foster. mother.” 

K+ oneth smiled. 

“I see my suspicions were wrong. I really 
believed you had come to scold me on the 
mes ‘ter of ghosts; and that you would prove 
the whole affair at my mother's a mere hal- 
lucination. Of course I know you live at 
Marden—and a very pretty place it is.” 

“Yes. ‘You see, living there, Lord Comber- 
mere, I could not help hearing things, and I 
soon found out that no one in the place knew 
the trne name and rank of the young lady who 
had lived among them as Queenie Marsh.” 

“ T believe that was a fancy of her own. It 
was given out she was going to reside with her 
gra*dmother ; and not even her foster-sister 
heard her address,” 

“ Yes. It was not until I spent a few days 
at Whiteladies last week, and heard from 


Emily of Miss §t. Clune’s former history, that 
I had any proof of ber connection with the 
beautifal girl who left Marden so suddenly. 
I had suspected it, I own.” 





years since I have seen | 


- shall. 


' gionate indignation in Kenneth’s voice. 
course, I understand the motive of her letter— | 


Lord Conrbermere looked bewildered. 

“‘T assure you I have not the least idea what 
you are driving at. I have promised*you not 
to be offended. Can't you speak inky ? 
Forgive me if I seem irritable,’but I ‘have! 
been very iil, and I never could ‘bear hints, 
patiently |” i 

“May I'ask you one question, my ‘ord ?. 
Are-you engaged to Miss St. ‘Chnne?” 

“No, And if you care to hesr it I never 
The whole world may’know that!” 

* Then I can speak openly. Thavea‘friend,” 


| bis voice shook with strong emotion, “ whois 
, at the point of death—sent there, Lord Gom- 
‘‘You shall be obeyed, Aunty!” and Ken. | 


bermere, by your consin's ‘hand. He-was the 


| finest, tenderest-hearted man T ever met! A 


brave sailor, a frank, open-hearted  gentle- 
man, who, if he had not a long line of titled 
ancestors, and that external polish mingling 
in the best society alone oan give, yet might 
have moved in the hivhest circles’as one of 
Nature’s noblemen. The eon ‘end heir of the 


| richest man in Marden, ‘he loved Queenie 
Marsh as his own soul. Kuowiog her mother’s | 


objections tolovers he proposed to her privately, 
and was accepted. A week before her mother's) 
death he sailed on his last voyage; in less than 
three months he was to return and ‘claim his 
bride. His father would yield them the fine 
old mansion he had bought’ at Marden, and 
settle eight hundred a-year on'them. Truly 
it was a brilliant prospect for s girl living in 
extreme poverty.” 

“ And she forsook him ?”’ 

‘“She did worse. If she had written to 
Austin Brooks, telling him fravkiy -of her 
altered fortunes, and. that she must now look 
higher than a mere country gentleman, T for 


{ one could have forgiven ‘her ; but she' went off 


without leaving him the slightest clueto her 
whereabouts ; and weeks later sent him a note 
—still no address—saying she was with her 
grandmother, who hated all such things as 
lovers and engagements. Until she cams of 


| age she could not marry him. _ Ske would not 


seek to bind him; he should be free; only 
until she read.of .his marriage to another she 
should think herself his fiancée, and wear his 


| riog. 
“T hardly know how to tell you what has | 


**And she is a St Clune,” there was 


it was to keep her lover quiet until she was 
actually married.” 

“Until she was Lady Oombermere, ‘my 
lord,” said Mr. Mayo. shortly. ‘ ¥es, the 


letter was bad enough, but there is worse to 


come.” 

Kenneth threw up his hands. 

‘* What can be worse than treachery !’’ 

The curate went on with’ the story of Austin 
Brooks's life in London, and the strange 


{ 


' St. Clane for the meeting 


| fiest train to-day, and-after learning the latest 


particulars from Mr. Brooks I set out to try 
and find yéu.”’ 

Poor Kenreth was trembling like a man 
with the ague. He was passionately fond of 
Combermere Abbey, be dearly loved ‘hie grand 
old name; and lo! both were possessed by a 
woman whose conduct was a @i<grace and 
scandal to her sex! It really seemed to 
Kenneth he could never hold up bis head 
again. 

Den comfort he had—and one alone. 

“My choice was msde,” thought the poor 
fellow to himself. before he knew thie. ‘tL had 
fixed in my mind to refuse to matry her, 
Thank Heaven, ‘I shall not go to»niy darling 
because the character of the womam,L meant 
to marry is so vile that no gold-eouldigild over 
| its'blots, I had made up:my mind toiteil Nell 


‘of my love, and do what life. an4 mind could 


to win hers in return, before ever I dreamed 
of the wickedness concealed beneath: my 
; cousin's lovely face !.’’ 

But he had not heard all. It dawned on 
him slowly there was more to come. | He,tried 
to collect his thoughts. He looked again.at 
the note in Margaret's writing, which’ yet lay 
in his hand. 

‘+ And this meeting! Did it-take:place? ” 

“TI only heard the truth of that to-day. 
Lord Combermere, youslook weak: aind ‘tired. 
Are you sure you.can bear to listen.ta il?:’ .. 

“JT would rather hear.all.” And. Kenneth 

ing himself out.a tambler.of .water drank 

if at one dranght. “Please go.on.” 
| «Mr, Brooks sent down a, detective to see 
the house and make inquiries. At first the 
| Poor old man. thought Austin's talk the mere 
' Yawings of delixium, but: the doctor. was. far- 
seeing man, and he guessed the account was 





| of. no. fancied - honours, but of. something 
' actually endured by the poor sufferer. By this 


' advive.a skilled detective went downto Kl mer’s 
| End to make ingniries.”’ ro 

“Elmer's End! What an extraordinary 
place to.cheose —so diflicult.of access,s0 small, 
'and so remote!” 

‘All those drawbacks as you think them 
were 0 many advantages. The house was 
' old, and had been to let so long that the land- 
lord was not likely to be too :particolar as to 
his tenants’ antecedents. The situation was 
80 lonely I don’t suppose a dozen » persons 
passed down the road in the course-of # day.” 
; “And Margaretmet him there”? © 
| <6 §he @ia@ not. A respectable »woman—so 
the detective learned after many inquities— 
and ‘her a vm the aa soap ot 3 of 
Meadowbank, and they gave ou ‘were 
expecting an invalid visitor. The date:they 
fixed for his arrival is the one: mamied by Miss 
He was:seen te go 









| Combermere’s hands, and he ssid at'once— 





events which preceded his illness: He said in there. Nothing’ further can be learned 
the young man's father had spared neither’ expert ot tee for Ses his — Ne 
pains nor expense to-unearth the truth; and it the key w was sé land- 
was diseovered, after an infinitade of'tronble, ‘lord with @ quarter's rent in gold in a regis- 
that the letter whick sent Austin forth in‘such tered packet. The man and his wife:had dis- 
hight epirits as related by- Mra, Milner was appeared. They owed no one a halfpenny ; 
signed “ his own Queenie,” and had appointed no one had thought their flight extraordinary, 
& meeting ata certain house ina lonely private ‘the general impression ‘that Meadow- 
road in @ distant suburb, | bank was so gloomy and deserted no one woul 

The note was placed’ by’ Mr. Mwyo in' Lord ; be likely to — + eneee i 

4 you ——— ” " 

“Yes, it is her writing—not a doubtof it.) ‘Poor Anstin's ravings supply. the- reat of 
And this was—when?”’ the narrative. From them we gather he. was 
Lash eee a i Leto neteee tata Meptrwtbest ligh} sleaoeh eis stead So 
asted a week, and it is now as long 3 ; o 
since we were summoned to his sivk bed. I induce him to swear to give up all claim on 
cannot explain to you how i was, but some errr a and - — Rae 
instinct told me. even before this letter was Ww she marri er D Jove’ 
found, his sufferings had come through the Ear! of Co.nbermere.” 
girl he loved. There was a fancy portrait in! “ This is terrible !"' 
his rooms which he valued from ité-atrong re-' “So I felt——. Emily and I-conatited to- 
semblance to ‘Q cenie.' Getting leave of gether before we knew the last link» in the 
absence from the Vivar, I went down to White- | story, but even then we felt that evenif you 
re risking i restr Farr een™ my did nn ifs you Pinan oe a _ — 
intrusion a presum«tion; then I. 6 scorn q wi : 
picture to Emily, who told me at once it was! was to let you..know the trath. Better, that 
@ likeness of Miss St. Clune in fancy dress. I you should break your heart at parting from 
told Emily all I knew, and she —— me to! your bentitel cocci than give: yonr name to 
come to yon. I had to-go back to Marden in one who bas acted inhumanly.’ 
time for Sunday's duties, but I came upby the' ‘“Inever meant to marry her. She never 
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inspired me with any feeling of regard. I 
admit she is beautiful, but even her beauty 
had no power to charm me.” 

“The treatment of her foster-sister is 
enough to show what she is.”’ 

Kenneth 3 

‘Nell needs no patronage from Miss St. 
Clune,” he said proudly. *‘‘ She-is the adopted 
daughter of an artist and his*wife, who love 
her as their own child, andwillspare no pains 
to make-her happy.” .# -* 


“And who cast rift lash"Time 
evening to starve,eg, ‘or'sin, adimmeemed “bem 
tocdaer. I think of my 1 



















have ‘been. at riers es vsefore 
60.” = 





Ct 








means. = 

“He is nebewhiat;you 
man, Lord € be Fe aa 
heatt. He wentup #0asemen 
At first she -ref his am 
not forget, she said, all bewigthtie-L 
through her foster-sister. “Bes 
which had made Mrs. Ainslie ag@tcker out 
might turn him, too, into her foe. Hfe-pot the 
truth out of her somehow.- Poor child! It 
seems her father had been accused of murder, 
and died before his innocenee could*be. proved, 
The mother took a morbid view of his guilt, 
changed her name, and never spoke of her 

st, : 

“Tt mast have come on -the poor.girl like, a 
thnnder-bolt, .She went out, leaving Mrs. 
Ainslie her loving, adopted mother. In her 
absence Miss St. Clune—from.what motive one 
is at & logs to tell unless mere cruelty—swept 
down tpon the Cottage with the story.of the 
past. ‘Mrs. Ainslie confronted Nell with it on 
her return, and would not believe the girl-was 
as innocent of deception as-herself then. She 
cast her adrift,”’ 

‘* Where was Bruce Carew? Mrs. Ainslie’s 
ae nrean: Surely-re never turned against 

e ” 

“ He-is.in Africa! Mr, Ainslie was.absent. 
The-lady seems.to.have. been.alone.” 

‘And, I. ¢hought her a good. woman.” .. 

“Well, perhaps.she thought so, too. You 
need not be,anxious. about..Miss Marsh, Lord 
Combermere; old Mr, Brook by. 
kindly ag she.had been, the.child of. a 
dear,friend....He .took, her..to.,e lady’a, house 
for the might, and the next morning left. his 
ok cae a room to,go with her. to Mande. ae 
in as ®ompanion 40. bis ori 
daughter. eu peril 

‘\Mopay Brooks.told .me,herself on Sunday 
she Joyed Nell already ; and the poor sickly 
child .is; yery .staunoh .in .her affegtions, ., ,It 
might-have meant..starvation, misery, death, 
that.exuel expulsion from Pulham ; but.thanks 
to Providence Miss St. Ciune‘s.malice, has only 
sent.her foster-sister back to the: home of her 
childhood.to fill an, honourable -post.in @ good 
man's house.” « ; - 

‘t Heaven. bless.him.!’!.cried Lord ;Comber- 
mere. ‘*I should,like:to see him.and thank 


: 


him ; but I expect. he hates. the sound of my 
mame!’ 


“ Noj he-is-too. just for that. He might have 
done so had yon married Misa St. Clune; but 
he is too/kind'to- bear malice fur your .having 
Hig sen orn been-his boy’s rival”. 


Kenneth, & breath, . 
‘‘T should like,to goto; Marden.” 
“I must ‘beg you not to think of ‘it..at 


present. You are something of an invalid, 
and must not trifle with yourself! ”’ 

“ But I want to see Nell!" 

*T think I can answer for it she will not 
run away. I return to-night, and I will 
gladly take any message for you. ‘Besides, 
Lord Combermere, I think your duty calls on 
you to — in town !” 

ut 













} it would give you, but surely the Gountess6f 


» 7) Clune ought not to go scot free.” on; 4 
y} “True; but my brain ‘feels on fire: ’ A; 

<~ Wthink L could talk fer. The Of: |: 
Lijit her»would 





‘mow to ‘tell-her | 156i 


buteitanad “fn 





“I do not ask you to publish the. 'story 
Dhaveitold you. I can understand ‘the pai: 


Combermere should hear the ‘true character 


of the.girl she loves! In justice:to the 
fellow whose life she has wreoked Mies i 





make me r!” 


deed, it ought to so-do oo. Gould’ Bir 
 T Sawve not seen (Mir. 






oe , 





house-breaking), 8 & ZOE pi. 

His sketch of my unwelesme visitor would 
p2es anywhere, Mr. Ashwin says, for a picture 
of your-stepfather, An old servant of Mrs. 
Marsh's absconded with him, and wrote mea 
-kind.of valedictory letter, saying she had been 
his wife for years. The sketch of the man 
and another of poor a have been handed 
to the detective, and he has made. two, most 
important discoverie:...The man’s portrait 
answers in all particulars to a step-brother of 
Mr. Marks, who was a kind of family ne’er-do- 
well, and had not been heard of for some 
months at the time of the lawyer’s murder. 
The other discovery is yet more strange. 
This man and his wife are declared to be the 
couple who took Meadow Bank and kept 
Anstin Brooksa prisoner there!” 

“ Bat their object?” 

‘©Money on his... No doubt Miss St. Clune 
romised libéral terms ; but the woman had 
ived with Mrs. ‘Marsh for years, and loved 

your cousin devotedly. She acted most likely 
from affecticn to her nursling,”’ 

‘Tt sounds wonderfal! ” 

“ Doesn’t it. Of course ‘there is a great 
deal to be explained, “Why-has this ian kept 
quiet all these years if money was ‘his’ object, 
seéing “he “would ‘have. had more chance of 
‘working on — mother’s feelings earlier ? 
‘Then why didnot Mr. Marks confide to his 
“wife the existence-of this relation with such 
an extraordinary resemblance to himself?” 

‘407 explains*one thing,” said Kenneth 
Greanily: “ Marks was just the kind of man 
te ritke-a poor télation wear his old ‘clothes ; 
that is how he got the jet studs. ‘Do you 
iknow—though lamas sesptical about ghosts 
ae you can*be-—-when Leswothe thresidentical 
oMaltese crosses my stepfather always -~worein 











ere AY 


oe 





shiv chivt/ front I trembied.”’ ; 

. (Ivcam well beliewe sit, It is: wonderful 
show. secret Mr. Marks kept. the existence 'of 
this:brother.. Mr.iAshwin had never heaxd-of 
him... It was only by me ashing a very old 
man who had-once:been clerk to the firm of 
Treviyn *and Marks we heard anything at 
all ! ” 

«‘-And ‘he remembered: him ? ”’ 

‘ Perfeothy,: and said your steyifather was 
annoyed at the resemblance (which, bearing 
in. mind, his brother’s disreputable character 
tis hardly jsurpricing) ;.he did everything in bis 








power to alter it, but all his efforts were 





fruitless. If he shaved his brother shaved 
too; if he wore short hair or !ong hair, hair 
‘parted or hair brushed straight, his faithful 
follower imitated him exactly. At last the 
man’s conduct was so outrageous Mr. Trevlyn 
forbade him the office, and he only turned up 
again afew weeks before the’murder, when he 
promised to go to Australia if his brother 
would advance him a certain sum to begin 
life with. As he made no sign all-through 
the trialjand never even applied to-know the 
Provisions of the will, the conélusion Mr. 
ABhwin takes is that he got the money,;and 
shad sgailed for the Antipodes before his 
brothers murder.” a 
(Ayend@en fancy fished through Kenneth's 
‘wo \bright that/he felt it was silmost 
ible. He dismissed it as being’borm only 
‘own ‘wishesynd did not even eonfide 
young curate. 
t been the:moving- power 
ilthis ‘busin x. Mayo! While 1 have 
plaid aside‘almiost as helpless.as.a log you 
ibeen/makiugryourself invaluable. I am 
get your kindness.” 


















witha very different recep- 
Texpected. I must confess 














ns most reluctantly.” 
surely Gid not think ‘me so infataated 


Ou 
with Miss St, ‘Clune as to be her blind 


jypmetizan ?” 


*“T thoughtiyan'would resent my story, not 
‘0 much cn hervaccount as that it touched 
yourfamily-pride, I learned how strorg that 


(isin my interoourse with the late Earl.” 


Kenneth or 8 aera 
“63 ‘ ‘is ‘her having lived apart from 


}°us “all so Jong. But I never seem to realise 


my cousin Margaret is a St. Clune.” 

“ Will Lady Combermero take the matter to 
heart, do you think?” 

‘‘T fear it will bea terrible blow toher, She 
has continued to shut her eyes to all imperfec- 
tions in Margaret, and regards her as a kind 
of sacred legacy from her husband.” 

‘‘ And you agree she should be told?” 

“Yes. I go further. I. think anyone who 
sought to marry my cousin should be warned 
of her character.” 

‘* She is so beautifa!, it would not deter many 
men. I fear she will break more hearts than 
poor Austin’s before her career is finished at 
the hymenéal‘aftar.” 

‘‘T wonder whom she will'marry?” 

“ T guppoge if she died unmarried the estate 
would pas# to you?” 

would rather not'thirk of that; the con- 
tingéncy never presented itself to me.” 

““T own I should like ‘to see ‘you’master of 
‘Combermere Abbey. TheIste*Kait]’s will’has 
always seemed to me peculiarly unjust.” 

‘* Hecould bardly divine bisgranddan.hter’s 
character,” said Kenneth, gravely. Then, in 
a different tone, ‘‘ For me, ‘Ichave come to the 
conclusion ‘wealth does net, bring happiness. 
Iam tired of London and -fashionab!e life. I 
possess three hundred a-year of my own, and 
if a certain young lady will only) consent to 
trust-herself: tome, I thinkthat, will be enough 
for asimple conntty heme; and as J get on in 
my:profession: We shallobe able tolaonch oat. 
Will youand Emily be kind. neighbours to us, 
Mayo, if-we come and pitch our ‘tent at 
Marden ?” 

“An Earl and Countezgs settle at Marden ! 
The place would‘ Inge iteshead at the idea }”’ 

“ Irather fancy 1 shall.drop the title. It 
would.be too.absnrd for a maid-of all-work (or 
would it run to a cook and housemaid) to 


| adéress her master as 4‘myrlord.’ Bat these 


are only vague dreams, yo. I heve no 
right to build on Miss Marsh's congent, since 
L have never.even. hinted my, wishes to-her.” 
‘“* You will be syhappy.if she does consent?” 
said Edward. Mayo, thoughifally. ‘Even 
poverty with such 2.wife could ‘have no sting. 
Sally once told me ‘Miss, Neli’s face is like 
the angels,’ and when once,1 had seen her I 
understocd and appreciated tbe cegexjprion.” 
‘¢ Poor Sally! Only faney ifppoursuspicions 
are correct—she and my mother are sisters-in- 
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\" 2E8, IT 18 BER WAITING,” KENNETH CRIED OUT—‘‘ NOT A DOUBT OF 1r.”"] 


law! I hope the mother will never know it. 
I don’t think her pride would ever get over 
having such a near connection who had been a 
general servant.” 

“Poor Sally! But not for your reason. 
Those years of honest toil are nothing for her 
to blush about; but she strikes me asa noble 
character spoilt |” 

“By what?” 

“* By love, or what passes for love in theze 
evil days. Her wild passion for this reckless 
man has her whole life, just as trouble 
and hardships have wrecked her face, which 
must once have been as beautiful as Miss St. 
Clune’s.” 

A little travelling clock struck six. Mr. 
Mayo started to his feet, 

‘* I must be going.” 

** But we have settled nothing! ” 

“I am quite sure —_ Lave talked long 
enough ; and, indeed, there is nothing more to 
decide. It rests with you to see Mr. Ashwin, 
and empower bim to break what I have told 
you to the Countess He will advise you 
whether to tell Miss 8t. Clune of our dis- 
coveries. For me,I shall stay this night in 
town that I may relieve Mr. Brooks in the 
care of Austin, then I shall catch the early 
train to Marden.” 

*« And you will see Nell?” 

“I shall call at the Manor House the first 
thing to give Miss Brooks the last news of her 
brother.” 

“And you will tell Nell?” 

‘Whatever you intrust to me.” 

Kenneth thought a moment. 

“Tell her, please, what a helpless log I have 
been ever since she returned to England ; but 
that as soon as I can leave the kind nursing 
of my aunt I shall come to Marden, and that 
I hope Miss Marsh will be as kind to meas 
was Miss Ainslie.’’ 

“I will remember.” 

‘That will tell her I know all the cruelty 
she has met with.” 





* Yes,” : 

“What are you keeping back? I can see 
there is something you are hiding.” 

‘I think,” said Mayo, simply, ‘‘ the report 
of your engagement to Miss St. Clane has 
reached her foster-rister.”’ 

There was a bitter expression on Kenneth's 
face, but he suppressed it. 

“She has heard, I daresay, that by Lord 
Comberemere’s will I had to choose between 
wealth with my cousin or poverty without 
her. Tell her, please, I shall be a poor man 
all my days. You need say nothing of en- 
roo or marriages, only tell my darlin 

8 be a poor man all my days. She wi 
know then that Kenneth’s choice is made.” 

The young curate saw his friend off in a cab 
for Cadogan-place, and then turned in the 
direction of Austin Brooks’s lodgings. 

‘* A noble-hearted fellow !’’ was his verdict 
on Lord Combermere. ‘“ And Emily is quite 
right—he will never sell himself for . All 
the St. Clunes have been noted for truth 
and honour. The mother of this heartless 
heiress was a refined, patient gentlewoman. 
Wherever in the world, then, does Margaret 
St. Clune inherit her cruel, unwomanly 
nature?” 

It was a problem hard to solve; as hard, 

haps, as the one which had press oe on. 

im about Sally. He had an that 
— He knew now she had all those years 

living under a mask, waiting, waiting, 
for her husband’s return, and watching over 
—ata humble distance—her nursling Queenie. 
He knew now it was from the Queen and the 
Society papers, whose purchase had so be- 
wildered him, she kept herself posted in her 
darling’s movements, just as in some strange 
way—as yet unknown to him—the Police News 
kept her in touch with her husband. 

He would bave declared it impossible had 
anyone told him Sally was destined to surprise 
him yet more than she had done already. He 
would have laughed at the idea that Lord 





Combermere’s fature depended on the caprice 
of this strange woman. 

At the moment when the curate entered 
Austin Brooks's sick room, Lord Combermere 
was opening a telegram from Emily Taylor. 

‘Come down at once, and bring Mr. Ash- 
win if you can. The ghost has followed us to 
Whiteladies |” 


(To be continued.) 








Crows.—When passing through the meadows 
on my way to work one morning I observed a 
crow pecking in a small pool formed in the 
walk by the previous night's rain. Being cu- 
rious to know what he was so vigorous? 
d with, I came cautiozsly forward an 


menced to peck away with 
city. I passed on for a short distance, still 
ing my eyes on him, when he started 
for the pool, tossed in the crust, and 
turned it over two or three times in the water, 
at the same time testing, as I the 
softness of it. While the crow was thus en- 
d, another man came along and disturbed 
him at his breakfast, whereupon he lifted his 
crust, flew to some distance on the grass, laid 
it down, ed up apa anes with his bill, 
put in his bread and y drew the grass 
over it again, and immediately flew away. 
Now his purpose in steeping the crust and 
hiding it in the tuft of grass I can d, 
as I have no doubt he intended coming back 
fer his meal when it would be in a condition 
better suited for mastication ; butthe question 
is, how was he to find again this particular 
tuft of-grass among the thousands around it? 
He took no note of the locality, co far as I 
could observe. 
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(‘Not yET!” PLEADED ELEANOR, SOBBING, 


NOVELETTE.] 


ROSE DALFORD’S PLOT. 


—0— 


CHAPTER I. 
ROBE DALFORD. 

Tue Carringtons of Carrington Hall, in the 
picturesque village of Wetherton, were of 
ancient lineage, and were admired and re- 
spected by all who knew them, and up to a 
few years before this ae oe they were as 
rich as Croesus; but, owing to a large bank 
failure, in which they lost nearly the whole of 
their fortune, their income was reduced to a 
very limited one, and Sir John Carrington 
had been obliged to mortgage his beautiful 
estate, to enable him to live in his much-loved 
home, which had belonged to the Carringtons 
for many generations, and was always handed 
down with the from father to son; 
and it was a great trouble to Sir John that he 
should have nothing but encumbered prope 
to leave his heir, of whom he was very proud, 


and deservedly so, for Hubert Carrington was |- 


a fine, handsome young fellow of twenty-one, 
and as straightforward and honest as the day, 
and all who were acquainted with him ac- 
knowledged he had a grand and powerful 


ft) % 

Sir John had spared no expense with his 
80n’s education, but he would not allow him 
to enter any profession, as he greatly wished 
to do, as he intended Hubert to follow in the 
footsteps of his ancestors, and lead the life of 
& country gentleman ; and he was also deter- 
mined that as soon as Hubert left Oxford, he 
would find a suitable _— for him, with _ 
cient money to pay off the mortgages, and to 
enable bim to settle down with a comfortable 
income as well. 

But who this lady was to be he could not 
yet discover, for he knew no one, in all his 
number of friends, whom he considered half 
good enough to enter his family. 





— 


ij 








But one day, much to the delight of the 
Baronet, the magnificent estate next his own, 
was bought by a retired diamond merchant ; 
and tales of his mine of wealth arrived before 
him ; and it was also stated he was a widower 
with one child, who was a daughter. 

And as soon as Mr. Dalford made his ap- 
pearance, Sir John lost no time in making his 
acquaintance, and found he was avery gentle- 
manly man and a most agreeable companion, 
and the two men took a great fancy to each 
other, and very soon became fast friends ; and 
mapy a talk they had over their children’s 
future, the merchant desiring position for his 
daughter, and Sir John did not hesitate to 
say he required money for his son. And 
when Hubert returned from college, Mr. 
Dalford was so taken with him, that he hinted 
to the Baronet how much he would like the 
estates to be united, saying that Rose was a 
very beautifal girl, and worthy of being any 
man’s wife, and that he would settle £50,000 
upon her on her wedding-day, and that at his 
death she would inherit £50,000 more and 
Fairmead Abbey. 

And Sir John was satisfied; and he had 
clasped the merchant’s hand warmly before 
leaving, and told him he could consider the 
matter settled, 

All might have gone well but for one 
thing. Instead of ing their own counsel, 
Mr. Dalford wrote a glowing account to 
Rose, of the brilliant career before her as the 
future Lady Carrington, and stated how 
anxious he was she should accept the position, 
when Hubert proposed to her. 

And Sir John took an early opportunity to 
tell his son that he wished him to retrieve 
the lost fortunes of the family by making an 
alliance with Rose Dalford, saying what a 
handsome wedding dower her father intended 


to give. 

na Hubert told Sir Jobn that he meant 
to marry for love, and for love only, and that 
if he did not admire Miss Dalford, nothing 
would induce him to ask her to share his life. 





‘* PROMISE ME YOU WILL NOT MENTION THE SECRET TO A s00L!”’] 


And a hot argument ensved between them, 
in which the Baronet urged upon his son the 
advisability of making so good a match, but 
without the slightest effect; for Hubert wae 
obdurate, And Sir John, although he at last 
dropped the subject, made up his mind he 
would make his son obey his wishes, and that 
he would receive no girl without a fortune as 
his daughter-in-law. 

And thus time went on, and it only wanted 
one month to Christmas Day; and then Rose 
was to leave Germany, where she was at 
school, and return to England, and settle 
down as the mistress of Fairmead Abbey ; and 
— tions were being made to give 

er a loyal welcome home, A 

But a fortnight before that season arrived, 
Mr. Dalford was suddenly called to his last 
rest, and Rose was left possessor of the Abbey 
and £100,000. 

Mr. Dalford had died of heart disease, 
without a second’s warning; and when Rose 
heard of her loss, she was so ill from the 
shock of the unexpected news, that for _ 
she was unable to leave her room; but sk 
telegraphed to Mr. Francis, her father’s soli- 
citor, to make all the necessary arrangements 
for his funeral, and to see he was buried in 
his own vault at Hanbury, where they bad 
formerly lived. 

And then, much as she wished to return to 
England to see the last of the father ake had 
loved so dearly in life, and mourned so truly 
in death, she was quite unfit to do so. It 
was early in the new year before she was able 
to travel, and the first journey she took was 
to Hanbury, to visit her father’s grave; and 
then she sccepted an invitation from an old 
school-fellow, who was living in the neigh- 
bourhood with an aunt, who had adopted her 
when she lost both her parents by a railway 
accident, at the age of three, and had ever 
treated her as her own child. She had sent 
her to a well-known London college with her 
two daughters, and it was there that Rose 
and Eleanor Framley became acquainted. 
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They had been friends ever since, and when 
they were entering womanhood, their affection 
for each other seemed to increase, and it was 
a real pleasure to Eleanor to have Rose with 
her in her sorrow, and try and comfort her, 

Gradually her spirits seemed to return, and 
the two girls would go for long walks 
in the os — of _ , and 
the lovely wild flowers.as thegpring ad : 

“Lena,” said Rose, one day, ‘I thi ven 
time I went to my own hone. It 
hardly right of me to leave ll the: 
to do just what they like.” 

“ You may@epend upon it bran 








rather away,’ 
“as long Pane, eo wi 
money * 


for your doing = the am m 
you 


my 

company,” replied a 
they have never, pies 
they do, they will with meito sta ywrit 

‘* Don't ‘believe f.xeturned 7 
“ They ar are dadbtless haviigtiioe fu 
selves, and ‘you/will aie ail : 
are having ede: 
dining. room, mud 
and if you hawe Forme 


il 


. 


a.” 
ee sure Of it;”” witha grate- 
fiBiodie; ‘‘ but 1 


are‘voming | 
home feRggood, my yaamewillibe wanted.’ 

‘ Nommpense |"? returned Gilleanor, decidedly. 
* You mrretaot tatk.ot ' 
spare you; thik y I should be when ' 
you were gone.’ 

‘*But I don’t mean to go away from you,” | 
luughed Rose, “ for I have made up my mind 
to take you back with me.’ 

Eleanor looked up eins at her friend's 
words. 

“Do you think Auntie would let.me go?” | 
she asked. 

‘Yes, certainly, now her own children are | 
coming to take care. of her; and if she makes ~ 
any objettion, I will soon coax her over,” 

“ Oh, I am..glad,’’ said Eleanor, dancing .a 
sort of war dance with délight; ‘ what fun | 
we shall. have, doing the grand all by .our- | 
selves!” 

A pained look .passed over Rose’s face, for, | 
she knew, how terribly she woald. miss her ' 
father. who she loved so truly, but she put | 
herself aside, and entered into the girl's ' 


merriment. 
‘‘ we shall be mistress | 


** Yes,” ahe.re lied ; 
of all we survey 

“ Bay.you will be, Rosie. As for: me, I have | 
not a sixpence in the world to callumy own; 
and, if it had not. been for Auntio’s goodness 
I should have died of starvation Jong ago,.or | 
have: been sent to the workhouse,” 

**Qr-to Dre. Barnardo's Home,” said.Rose, 
mischievously, ‘‘ or some other equally ¢harit- | 
able institution. And really, dear, you have | 
jost-a chanee. of being brought'before the pub- 
lic. in @ most interesting manner, far by this 
time a tonching little pamphies would dowbt- 
jess have been written .abont yon, entitled 
Saved from Destruction,.or something equally 
telling.” 

** Do be-quiet,” said Eleanor, -with vexation ; 
‘yon dan't know what a miserablething it is 
to be poor.” 

‘‘No. BE am :thankful to say ID .donot;"’ re 
plied Rose, quietly; ‘' but you must marry 
well, Lena, and then your troubles .will .be 
over or do you dutead to try lovs.in 4, cottage 
— Cousin Dick? Is he made,e. lientenant 
yet ” 

‘‘No, not .at present,” replied Eleanor, 
blushing, ‘and if he were, I. should not wish 
to be-his wife!” 

‘‘ Do you tell him so?” asked Rase, qniz- 
zically. 

** Oh, of course,” returned Bleanor, langhing. 

“ Thas is all right, then,’ gaid. Rose, “and 
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he will not have reason to complain if you 
run off with a millionaire at Wetherton.”’ 

‘* Money requires money,” answered Eleanor, 
‘a little bitterly; “a penniless girl like me 


stands no chance at all. If I had nfortune 
at my command I>ould “whoever I 
chose.” - 

into Rose's eyes. 
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' @ependent on your husband ; 
love you, Lena, you would'be ‘better ahont? ‘weloome her 


him, whoever he-was.’ 

« You are a darling !’’ said Eleanor, “ and I 
am 80, so gratefal to you for all your kindness 
| to me, and I wish IT could repay: you for all: 
red omen by doing something for you in 

sion! will, be'doing’a great deal for me in 

pretendimg you are the mistress of Fairmead 
Abbey,’ said. Rose, wickedly; <¢and I will-tell 
you why I say so. The truth is,:there is’a cer- 


| tain young man down at Wetherton who is 


most anxiens0 make my acquaintance.” 
«‘sHow «do tyou know?” asked: Hleanor, 
eagerly. 

‘‘ My» poor father) wrote and told meso. 
His name,is Hubert:Carrington,and when:his 
, pater-dies he -wilkbe atbaronet:! ” 

‘: But. how: doesthe: know anything about 
you ?” ingnited Bleanor with interest. 

“ Well, Sir: John -@arringtonand: my ddd 
were: great. friends, and they »seem-to have 
settled: bet wean them that itewonld:be:a bene- 
ficial thing-for-all’ parties:df Mr. Carrington 
and I were:to make a mateh of it. “No doubt 
| poorold:father:sthonght it would ‘be very nice 
' to see me ‘Lady Carringtonmin: yearsto come ; 
vbat L:objectto -baving»a ‘husband: found: for 


‘ome, espécially when I. feel comvinced: «the 


Carringtons only want»me because 1 am 
well off.: It.cannot bebecanse they like «me, 
for we have never met, and I1\knew: some 
people who are acquaintances'of theira, and 
‘they say they are. as pooras church:mice!’ 

‘Phat is fum!” laughed EB leamor, “+ anid 
this fortune-hunting young aristocrat: «will 

propose to me instead ;2and whatia sell it:will’ 

. hecfinds out lam the wrong 
gi ! 3” 

‘‘Yes,'L can wee some amusing seenes 
ahead ; ‘bat we «must keep.otr own counsel, 
Lena, and not-teil anyone our secrets |”' 

“You can trust ena? said Eleamor. ‘+I 
shall be:silent for my own’ sake. snd now, 
let: us go-and find Auntie, to:ask her to — 
i you for a:year. I am longing to ‘be 
re) ” 

And very soon-the arran, were made, 
and Rose wrote to her housekeeper at Bair- 
mead -Abbey to have everything ‘reddy for 
herself and: Miss Framley -by the doliowiny 
Wednesday afternoon, as she intended to 
return home for good on that day; and then 
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she persuaded Mre, Hammond to let Eleanor 
go with her to London to replenish their 
wardrobes, promising to pay for all Lena had, 
and when they arrived in the metropolis Rose 
went straight to Jay’s, and bought Eleanor 
handsome outfit of mourning, to yr 
her to act her, with more effeot,.and 

ordered her gs prep epee aig vd 
“Wetherton, bécause:they did not wish Mrs. 
Hemmond to Bee soa costumes ‘they had 
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F “her in consequence ; and 
dust — ‘ladyehip seid Sar ad and 
mred ‘to Oarrington Hall e to 

-setond son § , who had 

“been “travelling abroad «with a totor for the 
last two years, and he was now returning to 
England, his education being completed. 

Hygbert-was twenty’ years of age, and even 
better looking than his brother; but there was 
an indefinable expression about his face which 
made many people mistrust and even dislike 
him, and yet, when -he,choge to make himeelf 
pleasant, there were few'who ‘could resist: his 
charms. Although he was a pleasure-seeking 
idle young fellow, without a thought beyond 
his own -personal pleagure and amusement, 
his father made him a very handsome allow- 
ance, but it was never sufficient for him, and 
SirJohn was always being:called:upon to pay 
his debts. He did pay them, and Dgbert was 
looked ‘abdiehinwas own‘friends°asa generous 
and chonourable ‘man. ‘He mow intended to 
‘settle’ down, and young though he was, he 
imade up bis mind to merry as soon as 
possible, and ‘his greatest requirement in his 
wife was:money: >That:was what he wanted 
amore ‘than anything else in othe :world. So 
when he. heard: ‘Sir. Jdhn mention Rose 
Dalford:as the mistress of :‘Wairmead Abbey, 
«while they were having »dessert'on «the first 
evening of his return 1 home;: she «became 
interested:at once: 

— she . very: good-looking, pater?” he 
=: 5 ; 

+ Your moth 8o,”*ohe replied. “She 
“called: there to-day, but il have»not «seen her 


# Baiehe jgoing tovlive.at the Abbey ? "he 
inguirdd; for Lf should: think abe would ‘be 

dull there }’!: 
‘“‘Miss Dalford has wisely brought a 

companion,’:said Lady Currington, +0 I 

chiapealie will not feel-tonely |”’ 

‘Ie : the companion is very old.and 
cugly ? eaid Hubert, 
'o #¢No, ‘net iatuall;ahesis: about) Miss Dal- 
-ford’s age; anda a sweetcleoking girl,” 
replied Lady Carrington. 
_ Here's a chance for Wetherton,” eaid 
‘Egbert. “+I have not seen a pretty woman 
in the! neighbourhood yet, and I deel quite 
anxious to know them, Can't youaskithem 
to Ginner;:mother ?”” 

‘No, notiat<present'! '':returnedvLady Car- 












tington. ‘*@hey would hardly care for me 
to take them by storm in that sway; they 
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must have time'to return my visit first, and 
then in a week or two I will invite them.” 

Bat Egbert was not satisfied, and he was 
determined he would lose no time in’ becoming 
acquainted with Rose Dalford. But how was 
he to doit? That was what puzzled him ; 
and he lay awake some hours that’ night 
thinking ‘the matter over, but ‘he could not 
find any possible plan for introducing himself 
to her. Butthenext morning fortune favoured 
him. . 

He was walking slowly down the ‘wooded 
ath where the two estates joined, when the 
aughter of girlish voices ‘struck npon’his-car, 

and ‘he paused to listen; and, peeping through 
a gap in ‘the hedge, he saw Rose and “Eleanor 
amusing themselves with an ol4 swing they 
had found fixed to two trees. It was Roeé 
who was in the swing, and Eleanor’was send- 
ing her up as high as she could; and Egbert 
stood spell-bound with admiration at the 
beauty of ‘the picture before him, when sud- 
denly, a8 Rose'was in mid-air, the rope broke, 
and she fell with one ory to the ground: “Tha 
second, Egbert had jumped the hedge; and was 
standing beside her. 

“T was walking down the wood:pdth,” he 
said, “and I saw the accident, and: cameto 
see if I could‘be of any use.”’ r-af 

“Thank you,”’ said Eleanor, with a blatithed 
face ; “then tell mo first if she is alive or 
dead?” ‘andthe ‘thought of Rose being dead 
made large tears come into Eleanor’s eyes 
and course'silently down her cheeks. 

“Do not ‘cry;” ‘said Egbert, with gennine 
feeling. ‘Let us ‘hope for the best,” “and 
kneeling down beside Rose he felt her ptilse, 
and it was still beating. 

“She is alive,’’ he said. ‘‘I think shé-has 
only fainted.” 


‘‘ hope so,” ‘said Hleanor, eagerly ; “and | 
now willsyyouremain here while’I call some 6f | 


the servants to help me to carry ‘her home?” 

“IT will carry her myself,” replied Egbert, 
eagerly } ‘audhe raised the inanimate pir! in 
his arms’ and took: her acrozs the lawn with 
the greatest ease ; ‘and; the French window of 
the drawing-room being apen, Eleater asked 
him ‘to take her in that'way. and lef her rest 
on the Sofa until she was better ; and, as he 
laid her gently down, she gave-a low moan as 
if she was in pain; but she was not conseiou 
enough ‘to tell them where it was. 

“7 will:send‘you a medical’ man if you will 
allow me,” said Egbert Carrington, péntly ; 
“and Iwillreturn in the ‘afternoon and in- 
quire after the safferer.”’ a 

“ Thank you very,very much,” said Hleanor, 
‘‘T think she ought to see one as soon’ ais - 
sible, and I'shall be very grateful if you will 
fetch one: o* 

“TI will go ‘atvonce,” ‘he replied, ‘and ‘if 
there is anything else I can do, please teli'me, 
and I ¢hall*be onty too pleased to help you:” 

“ There'is nothing more that I can “think 
of,” said’ Hleanor; ‘and I- amo much 
obliged to you for so kindly coming to aseist 
me. I-do‘not! know what I should have done 
withont-you.”’ 


“T am sincerely glad to have been’of use'to | 


you,” he returned, courteously. “Iam only 
sorry the ‘accident ‘should have ‘occurred, 


and my mother willbe -grieved to hear of it’ 


too. Who shall I tell her is’ ill? "hé asked, 
smiling. as he remembered he did not even 
know who it was he was taking ‘such an in- 
terest in? 

“ You'may-tell Lady Carrington that Miss 
Framley is hart,” replied’ Eleanor, colouring ; 
“and now if'you are really going fora doctor 
I think ‘you'#hould not'lose time.” 

“ You are’right,” replied Egbert. “Good- 
byé!”  And@atter clagping Eleanor's ex- 
tended hand he left the room, and, hurrying 
down the avenue, he was quickly at the Lodge 
gates; and once-on the high road, it was not 
long before he was standing in front of Dr. 
Carlo’s mansion, and’was soon admitted bya 
neat-looking parlour-maid. 

Dr. Carlo had ‘been « friend of the Oarrivg- 
tons for the last ten years ; in fact, ever since 
he had taken the practice at Wetherton, and 


LET AI TUN Ee I HONG TY MR 


‘he was very pleased to see Egbert again, and 
invited him to remain and lonch with him. 

But when he learnt the cause df Egbert’s 
visit, he changed the invitation from lunch to 
dinner, and went off without delay to Fair. 
“mead Abbey, and before many minutes had 
elapsed ‘he was by Rose’s side, and soon dis- 
Govered: she had broken her collar:bone, but 
‘was not otherwiee injured, and after helping 
her’ up to her own room, he waited in another 
apartment until she wasin bed; then, with as 
mutch gentleness as possible, he set'the bone, 
and remained with’her for some time, and did 
his best to make her forget her pain, by telling 
her some amusing anecdotes. 

Then ‘he gave Eleanor all neceseary instroc- 
‘tions and went away, promising to’return in 
“the evening to’ see how Rose-was getting on ; 
and, somehow, all ‘through the day her eweet 
face seemed to haunt him, and his patients, 
for the first time, complained that he was 
absent-minded, and many were curious ‘to 
‘know ‘the reagon why, but could not find out. 

Dr. Carlo was thirty five, and a great 
favourite with all who knew him. He was 
courteons ‘to e one,-and imtensely gentle 
and sympathetic to those who'were ill, and 
never seemed tired of listening to the long 
accounts of théir ailments, both ‘real and 
imaginary. Thus all his patients loved him, 
and thought bim | ect, ani there were 
many blushing maidens, and saucy widows, 
who wonld ‘have considered themselves for- 
‘tunate, indeed, to have gained his love. 

But up till then ‘he had’never met the woman 
whom he could make his idol, ‘and He never 
intended to marty until he did, a'thongh he 


liked all women and enjoyed their society ; | 


but after one look into Rose’s beautiful eyes, 
and one touch of her coft; white band, he felt 
she was different from any’ girl he had 


ever seen, and he knew that very soon ehe | 


would ‘be more to him than all the world. 
* * * * * 


When ‘Egbert-told his parents at luncheon 


“about Rose's accident, Sir John Carrington 


heard it with a clouded brow, forit-was not 
at all his wish that his'setond son should gain 
for himeclf all the treasures of Fairmead 
Abbey, knowing that their family would reap 
no benefit by**the ‘alliance, and that even 
Egbert, with ‘his extravagant’ habits, would 
not’ bé much the better for the fortiine in a 
few years’ time. : 

* “Of course you wére obliged’ to assist them 


“as you were so’near ?”" said Bir John, ‘but I 


ao not wish you to*grow too intimate with 
éither of the young ladies.”’ 

_ Why not?’ inquired Egbert; “TI can ‘tell 
you they are‘both girls’worth knowing.” 

‘* Possibly,” rephied! Sir VJéhn, ‘‘and in time 
we shall all becomt'acquainted with them. As 
it is, your mother shall po'there this after- 
noon, and ‘ask after Mics Framley, and see if 
there is anything she can ddforher—won't you, 
my dear?” hé'continued;'‘Ieoking at his wife. 

‘“‘ With pleasure,” replied Tady Carrington, 
“for I feel very ‘sorry for her, and it will algo 
be a tronble to Mies Dalford to have her ill.” 

Hobert Carrington exprested his regret for 
the sufferer, and then was silent upon the 
subject, for he noticéd His brother’s animated 
face, and Sir Fdhn’s look Of displeasure, and 
could not help ‘being amused, for he guessed 
how thé land fay, and’ thetthere were plenty 


of storms ahead. 


Lady Carrington, in -obedience'to her hus- 
band’s wishes, called at'Fairmead Abbey to 
inquire after Roce ; and in ber kind, motherly 
way she soon won the ‘heatts of the two girls, 
for she had asked ‘sion to visit the 
invalid, and remained for tome’ time talking 
to her and Eleanor, ‘holding ‘Rere’s ‘hand the 


while,in a gentle end kindly manner ; and. 


eyery afternoon, while ‘Rose was in bed, she 
went to keep her company, while Eleanor took 
her daily’ walk ;' dnd generally in those‘walks 
she was met by Hgbert’ Carrington, who was 
always £0 Winning ar? courteous to her that 


“she soon grew to feel’ thé sunchine of his 





presence, and’ to pine ‘in the days the did not 
see him, 








CHAPTER III. 
‘*] DARE NOT RISK IT YET.”’ 


Wuen Rose was well again she and Eleanor 
were invited to Carrington Hall to early 
dinner, and both felt extremely surprised to 


‘find ‘that Bgbert was not the only son; and 


‘Eleanor felt a shade of disappointment that 
even if she should gain the man she loved he 
had very little chance of being a baronet. But 
she quickly put the thought aside, and tried 
to feel glad for Rose’s sake, telling herself it 
would be s happy thing for them both if they 
could marry the two brothers ; and’the Icok of 
interest that pasted over Hubert's face when 
hée-was introduced to Rose made her think 
that more impossible things than that might 
happen. 

Lady Carrington and Sir John gave them a 
hearty welcome, and ‘the recherché meal was 
enjoyed by them all. And when it was over 
the four young people strolled ont into the 
garden to tee the flowers, while Sir John retired 
into his etudy tohave his usual hour’s rest. 
And Lady Carrington, who had some pressing 
letters to write, asked them to excuse her 
accompanying them, saying they would find 
her in the drawing-room whenever they were 
tired of walking about. 

They all talked ‘merrily ‘for some time, then 
Hubert suggested showing Rose their quaint 
old summer-house; and Egbert led Eleancr 
away down the moss-grown path to see the 
aviary fall of a curious mixture of birds, And 
very pretty it was, for it was made’ with finely- 
meshed zinc wire, about forty feet high and 
sixty broad. In the centre stcod a grand old 
evergreen oak, and round the trunk cf the 
tree, water was arranged about four ‘yards 
wide, with ‘gold fich swimming about in it ; 
and fountains were continually kept playing 
into it to keep the water fresh; then came u 
border of grass, and the rest was gravel. 

Baskets of ferns were suspended everywhere, 
and there were cocoa-nut shells hung in all 
directions to keep the birds warm in winter, 
and for them to make nests of in the summer, 
if they preferred them to the tree. And there 
were many kinds of the feathery. pets to be 
seen there, All sorts of finches, with their 
various coloured plumage; canaries, looking 
like balls of gold; impudent little sparrows, 
and the re@- breasted robins, and all’as'tame as 
they could-possibly be 

‘Oh, how’ lovely they are! *’ ‘exclaimed 
Eleanor, euthusiastiquily. “I dowish we had 
one #t the Abbey!” 

“Tam plad you like them,” replied. Egbert, 
emiling. ‘They are my mother’s favourites, 
and she spends many an hour training them 
to come'toher. I believe they all know their 
names now ; and whenever she goes inside the 
cage and calls them, they fly around her, and 
eat out of her band.” 

“She must enjoy it very much,” said 
Eleanor. “It is pleasant to feel.ouecelf loved, 
even by some tiny birds.” 

“I do not think you need feel the Tack of 
love,” returned Egbert, courteously. ‘‘ There 
are’ few who could know you, Miss Dalford, 
without admiring and liking you.” 

‘‘Do you think so?” said Eleanor, sadly. 
“T agsure you I often feel very lonely, for I 
have not many to care for me, and, havingno 
parents, makes a terrible blank in my life.”’ 

“I should fancy it did,’’ answered Egbert, 
gently. “I do not’ Know what I should do 
without my mother. Of course I am very fond 


“of the pater too, but he has srch an uncom- 


fortable manner of asserting his authority, 
which is most aggravating, and makes me 
want to kick over the traces; but mother is 
always kind, and only tries to persuade me to 
do what she thinks right. And that is the 
way to manage a fellow, to my mind.” 

“Yes, I ehould think she was very nice!”’ 
replied Eleanor, warmly, “I wish] had a 
mother like ber!” 

“Do you?” said Egbert, eesgerly ; “then 
let her be a mother to you, Rose.” 

“Lady Carrington might cbject to the 
arrangement,” replied Eleancr, brightly. 
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“I think not, replied Egbert, smiling, “ for 
she always speaks of you with much affection. 
And Rose, my darling, I love you, and with- 
ont you by my side, I should take no interest 
or pleasure in anything. And now tell me, 
sweet one, that you can give me heart for 
heart ;” and he paused to hear her answer, 
— her hand in his, and looking tenderly 
at her, 

Eleanor’s eyes drooped beneath his gaze; 
she knew she had already given her love to 
the man beside her, and yet she hardly dared 
to tell him so, knowing she was deceiving him. 
She longed to tell him her secret, yet refrained 
from doing so for fear of losing him altogether, 
for his love meant so much to her; and to be 
— from him would mar the whole of her 

ife’s happiness, and she turned away from 
him with tear-dimmed eyes. 

‘* Rose, my precious one, what is it?” he 
asked, gently, as he placed his arm around 
her and drew her nearer to him. ‘“ Darling, 
I cannot let you go,” he continued, as she 
tried to free herself from his embrace, “ you 
must and shall love me, Rose,’’ and he pressed 
his lips to hers, giving her a long, passionate 
kiss. ‘‘ Tell me yon love me!’’ he whispered, 
** Rose, you cannot deny that you do?” 

“Yes, I love you!” she returned, almost 
sadly ; “ perhaps even more than you do me, 
for I should love you, rich or poor, in a high 
position or a lowly one.” 

“So would anyone who really loved,” he 
replied, ; “but, all the same, it is pleasanter 
to be rich, is it not?’’ 

‘‘ Egbert, would you care for me ary the 
less if I were poor?” sheasked, in a trembling 
voice. 

“What an absurd question!” he said, 
evasively. ‘ It is rather impossible to imagine 
you impecunious, Rose, so we needn't worry 
ourselves about the subject.” 

“I wanted to know the depth of your affeo- 
tion,” replied Eleanor, colouring. 

** Then you shall soon learn it,’’ he returned, 
laughing, and he kissed her again and again; 
and she surrendered her whole heart to him, 
SS an meyer him to the exd of her 

e. 

‘‘ That is right, dear one!” he said, a smile 
of satisfaction passing over his handsome 
face, as he considered what a splendid future 
he had before him as the owner of Fairmead 
Abbey. ‘And now, Rosie, tell me, can you 
keep a secret for a little while?” 

“What is it to be?” 

“Well, the fact is, Rosie, I think it will be 
better not to tell the pater of my love for. you 
until Iam of age, for he might think I was 
too young, and I should not like him to raise 
any objection, and we shall be jast as happy, 
darling, for I can run in and see you every 
day, and you will be welcome here as often as 
you care tocome. Do you mind waiting a year, 
pet? ye 4 inquired, eagerly, seeing Eleanor 
turn pale, 

“A year is a long time to look forward to!” 
she returned, sadly, ‘‘and I thought you said 
your mother should be mine; but if she does 
not know of our love for each other, I cannot 
come here very often ; but it can’t be helped, I 
suppose,” and again the dread of losing him 
came into her mind, and made her feel sadder 
than ever. 

She had hoped he would have announced 
their engagement at once, and that she could 
have made them all so fond of her, that when 
the truth of her position came to light, they 
would have all forgiven the part she had 
played. As it was, she feared her lover's 
anger, with no one to plead for her ; and again 
the tears dimmed her eyes. 

“My darling, have I upset you?” he said, 
tenderly. “I am 680,80 sorry; but, indeed, 
my plan is the best, for, you see, as the second 
son, I have to be very careful to keep in favour, 
and I know if I offend my father, he will sto 
my allowance, and that would never do, woul 
it? For you can understand I should not like 
to be dependent on my wife for everything, 
should 1?” 


again. ‘It certainly would be better for you 
to have something of your own! ” 

‘** T only wish I had a couple of thousand a 
year, ae lagers run - — von at once!” 
said Egbert, smiling down at the pretty up- 
turned face before Sa and at the time he 
really meant what he said. But he knew it 
would be useless to attempt to marry Eleanor 
without his father’s sanction unless he mar- 
ried her seoretly, and that he never dreamed 
she would consent to. 

seats peemiasion tection bin te Dosngige’ 
parent’s ion to allow him en 
to her, for he had been fully told by Sir John 
that it was his wish that Hubert should gain 
Rose Dalford, and retrieve the family fortanes 
with her money ; and so he determined to win 
her in secret, and wait for a suitable oppor- 
tunity to acknowledge her to the world as his 
future wife. 

In the meantime he would enjoy her society 
to the greatest extent, and as he thought of 
the treasure he had secured for himself he 
clasped her closer to his heart. 

‘« Well, darling!’ he said, joyously, ‘ you 
are very silent. Are you thinking you cannot 
remain true to me for a whole twelvemonth ?” 

“IT shall love you while I have life!” she 
replied, simply. ‘ You need not fear that I 
shall change! ”’ 

“T am glad of that, dearest,” he answered, 
warmly. ‘ And now tell me what you would 
like my first present to be to you? Perhaps it 
would hardly be judicious to give you a ring. 
Do you think it would, pet?” 

“No, I do not think it would,” she returned, 
smiling; ‘‘so I should like a double heart to 
wear with a little chain around my neck, in- 
side my dress, and one must be of silver and 


the other of gold, as emblems of your love 
and truth, on each heart I should wish 
the letter E engraved.” 


“Very well, darling, you shall have it,” he 
answered, kindly; ‘but don’t you think it 
would be better to have E on one and R on 
the other? That would stand for both our 
names, you see.” 

“Oh, no!’ she replied, hastily; ‘‘ I should 
much prefer the two E’s. You will have it 
made 80, won’t you, dear ?”’ 

“ Yes, if you really wish it,” he returned ; 


“and I will write up to London and order it | da 


to be made at once, and you shall have it ina 
“> foeatt be to get it,” she 

“ a 80 get it,” she re- 
plied, “and I shell always wear it for your 
sake. And now, don’t you think we onght 
to join the others? Sir John may have a » 
you know, and be looking for us.” 

‘“* Yes, I think it wo be wise to go back ; 
and if any remark is made upon our long 
absence we will say I have been giving you a 
fall description all the bi Do you 
ententienl Rosie?” he asked, laughing. 

‘“‘ Quite,” she returned, with a saucy look; 
‘and you have especially illustrated how they 
make love, have you not, Egbert?” 

“‘T have tried to, dear,” he answered, with 
a tender look, “and I hope you will never 
forget my lesson on the subject.” 

‘There is no chance of my forgetting it,” 
she answered, with a touch of sadness in her 
voice. And then they walked slowly back to 
the summer-house, and found Rose and 
—— Carrington still talking happily to- 
gether. 

They had very greatly enjoyed their con- 
inn Bog and seemed mutually pleased with 
each other; and they both felt quite sorry 
when their cosy chat was interrupted by the 
appearance of Eleanor and Egbert. 

‘* We have been leoking at the birds,’ eaid 
Eleanor, brightly. ‘ What lovely little things 
they are. Would you like to see them?” she 
asked, appealing to Rose. 

‘Very much,” she replied, rising. And 
they all four walked round to the aviary. 

Rose was just as charmed with it as Eleanor 
had been; and after having looked at the birds 
for some time they passed on to the other 
side of the grounds, and down to the water's 


down the stream into the Fairmead estate; 
for the Ripple ran through the whole of 
Wetherton, and on, from village and town, to 
the sea beyond. 

“‘ There is some splendid fishing here,” said 
Egbert; ‘‘have you tried it yet, Miss 
Dalford ? "’ 

“No,” replied Eleanor; ‘‘I should like to 
do so very much, but at present we have not 


a boat, and I do not care for fishing from the 
bank.” 


“TI will bring you round our punt if you 
will use it,’’ said Egbert, “and we will have 
some good sport. Shall I come to-morrow?” 
“ Yes, do!’’ returned Eleanor, gaily; ‘I 
should enjoy itso much. And will you come 
too, Mr. Carrington ?”’ she asked, turning to 
Hubert. “If you will, we can bave a merry 
party, and make a little picnic of it, and have 
our luncheon on the lawn.” 
Hubert looked at Rose, to see if she wished 
him to accept the invitation; and as she 
smiled her approval, he said he should like tc 
come very much. And so it was decided that 
they should all meet on the same spot at 
twelve the next morning. 
IB ny returned on ye ~~~ and oo 
ly ripgton wai or them in ¢ 
a with the shamed tea already 
wn. 


They told her the arrangements they had 
made for the following day, and she was 
ee oe together, and 
id not throw any obstacle in their way. And 
shortly after Sir John joined them, and con- 
versation turned te general subjects; and 
about five o’clock Eleanor and Rose took their 
departure, after having thoroughly enjoyed 
their afternoon. 
‘Well, Lena,” said Rose, as soon as they 
were once more in their own comfortable 
boudoir, “‘ have you any vews for me?” 
“TI do not understand your question,” re- 
Eleanor, blushing. . 
“Don't you, dear! Then why look so guilty?” 
returned Rose, Jaugbing; ‘but I won't tor- 
ment you, if you would rather not tell me 
our secrets; but you and Maw Carrington 
both looked so remarkably bright when you 
came back after your ae that I made up 
my mind he had asked you to fix the wedding- 
” 


« Rgbert and I are capital friends,’’ answered 
Eleanor, evasively, ‘‘ aud I hope that you and 


Hubert will be the same.” . 
“2% so too,” replied Rose, honestly ; 
‘and if I had only known what a nice fellow 


he is, I do not think I should have come down 
in a false position.” 

“ He, at any rate, cannot be angry to find 
you are wich,” said Eleanor, warmly, “ al- 
though he might object to find you were 


« Not if he really loved me, Lena; and if, 
as I believe, Egbert Carrington cares for you, 
he will not mind finding out you are not well 

, 


“I don’t know that,” replied Eleanor, 
crossly ; “‘and it will be very unpleasant to 
have to confess that I have deceived him.” 

“If you look upon it in that light,” said 
Rose, tly, ‘‘tell him the truth at once, 
before it is too late; it cannot matter now one 
way or the other.” 

“It can matter very much,” said Eleanor, 
with the tears starting to her eyes, ‘and I 
wish—I wish—I had never come here,”’ 

“T am you regret it, Lena; you 
thought it would be great fun before you 
came, and I bave done my best to make you 
happy. I believe it was a mistake for us to 

; but we only did it for a joke, 
and not think anyone oould blame us 
very much if we don’t carry it on too long; 
and if you will agree to my doing so, I will go 
this very evening to Lady ington, and tell 
her the whole truth, and ask ker to relate it 
to her husband and sons.” 

“Oh! no, no; rot yet, not yet!” pleaded 
Eleanor, sobbing ; ‘‘ promise me you will not 
mention the secret to a soul until I wish it; 








‘Perhaps not,” said Eleanor, colouring 


edge, and, getting into the punt, they rowed 


do promise, Rose,’ she continued, passionately. 
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«s What reason have you for keeping our 
secret any longer?” asked Rose, caressing 
her tenderly, for she saw that something was 
troubling her, and she wanted to comfort her 
if possible. 

«“ Because,” answered Eleanor between her 
tears, “if I lost Egbert now it would break 
my heart.” 2 

«Do you love him so very much, Lena?” 

“Yes, Rosie; I love him with my whole 
goul, and I want to make him really care for 
me before I tell him the truth; then perhaps 
he will forgive me for playing the part I have 


done.” : 
‘Lena, are you engaged to him?” asked 


Rose, gently. : ; 

“Do not question me, dear,” she replied, 
wearily ; ‘‘it can do no good to know.” 

“Tf his intentions are honourable, why 
should he make a mystery of his affection for 
you?” said Rose, warmly. ‘If he intends to 
marry you, Lena, he should acknowledge you 
to his family at once.” 

‘He does not wish to say anything about 
me to his parents until he is of age,” replied 
Eleanor, ‘‘and that will be in a little less than 
a year, and, before then, you or I must tell 
him the true state of affairs.” 

“IT cannot see why he should wait till he is 
twenty-one. It seems to me a lame excuse, 
Lena.” 

“Not at all,” said Eleanor, hotly ; ‘‘he is 
afraid Sir John would not give his consent 
till then.” 

“Sir John ane not to object,” 
replied Rose, ‘‘ for Egbert is not even his heir, 
and will have simply nothing of his own to 
live upon; and the £10 000 I have promised 
you on your wedding day should make you 
comfortably off.” 

‘It would more than content me, dear,”’ she 
returned, sadly; ‘“‘but I dread Egbert know. 
ing I have deceived him. I would give half 
my life not to have done it, for I believe he 
will never forgive me.” 

‘“‘I am certainly sorry we have done so,” 
replied Rose, quietly i “but if you take my 
advice you will let him know the truth at 
once; there is no time like the present.” 

“T cannot,” said Eleanor, weakly. ‘I dare 
not risk it yet, so promise me you will be 
silent too.” 

“If you wish, dear,” replied Rose, quietly ; 
“but I believe it would be better to give him 
your confidence.” 

“No, no!” said Eleanor, ‘‘let me try and 
be happy for a short time, at least,” and again 
she began to cry passionately ; and Rose, seeing 
it was useless to talk any further on the sub- 
ject, changed the conversation without delay. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXI.—(continued.) 


Hexttce followed slowly, but before she had 
reached the door Andrew Forsythe came out 
from the li and approached her, holding 
out his hand. She took it and clung to it. 

“You come from her?” she whi 5 
“Did she—Lady Redwoode—send me any 
message ?”” 

“ None whatever |” 

“She thinks me wicked, false, and vile! 
She inane I would have killed her !’’ moaned 

ei1ce, 

“She thinks so, but you have a friend and 
advocate in me, Hellice,” said Mr. Forsythe, 
warmly, “I know you are innocent, and I 
wa Tewoeld breck ber thoug 

- her heart if she ht ill 
of Cecile! Say nothing, Mr. Forsythe, unless 
it be to clear me in Sir Richsrd Haughton’s 
eyes. Don’t let him think go ill of me!” 
pleaded Hellice. ‘I shall never forget that 
you refused to believe in my guilt. And now, 

good-bye!” 





LO TL LO A ARMS OL nam 


She drew her hand from his, ran down the 
steps, entered the carriage, taking a seat oppo- 
site Mr, Kenneth’s, and they drove away. 

From an upper chamber, to which she had 
retreated, Lady Redwoode, on her knees, and 
sobbing like one in mortal anguish, looked 
after the departing vehicle, and felt that the 
best part of her life had gone from her. 

The drive to Wharton was speedily accom- 
plished. 

Hellice kept in her corner and maintained 
silence all the way. Once only she looked, 
and then it was to glance at Sea View. That 
glance comprehended a view of Sir Richard 
Haughton and his uncle on horseback, on the 
point of setting out for Redwoode. 

From that moment she drooped like a 
wounded bird, and when they arrived at the 
Wharton station, Mr. Kenneth was obliged to 
lift her from the carriage as if she had been 
a helpless child. Her veil was thrown back 
to give her air, and Mr. Kenneth’s heart soft- 
ened as he saw how white and fall of pain was 
her lovely face. 

He took her into the waiting-room and left 
her while he proceeded-to take two places to 
the station nearest hissister’s home. He had 
scarcely disappeared when Margaret Sorel, 
plainly attired, and without disguise, entered 
the room. 

She had come to the station, expecting to 
meet her brother. She recognized Hellice at 
once, and knew from her appearance that 
something unusual had —somethin 
that might affect the fortunes of Sir Richa 
Haughton and his betrothed. This idea was 
confirmed when Mr. Kenneth returned with 
his tickets. She saw by his manner that 
something was wrong, and she grew solicitous 
to comprehend it. 

She was an energetic woman, and after a 
few minutes’ reflection she proceeded to the 
booking: office and procured a ticket to the end 
of the route, determined to track Hellice’s 
movements, 

Ske had scarcely accomplished her object 
and returned to the waiting-room when the 
train came in, and Mr. Kenneth escorted his 
charge to one of the carriages. Margaret 
Sorel took possession of the next compart- 
ment, and the train started, bearing away the 
stricken Hellice and her guardian, and to the 
same destination MHellice’s unknown and 
remorseless enemy. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


He lour'd on her with dangerous eye-glance, 
Showing his nature in his countenance. 

— Spenser's Faery Queen. 
They did not know how hate can burn 
In hearts once changed from soft to stern ; 
Nor ali the false or fatal zeal 
The convert of revenge can feel. 


my darling in the conservatory where she had 
been while I went to share my joy with Lady 
Redwoode, and when I retarned she had 
vanished. I have not seen her since. I am 
sare she must have encountered Margaret 
Sorel, who laid the blame of our divorce upon 
me, and perhaps told Hellice that I gave her 
my first, best love. It is false. That boyish 
fancy was not love. I must see Hellice to-day 
and set her doubts at rest. I shall demand 
an interview and accept no refusal. Oh, if I 
had only told her the story of my marriage 
when she asked me if I had ever loved 
before!” : 

Vain regret! A pang smote his heart 
saddenly, as if a faint consciousness of the 
consequences of his error had dawned upon 
him ; he put spurs to his steed, and the two 
riders swept out of the Sea View grounds and 
dashed over the road towards Redwoode. 

The ride was soon accomplished, and the 
riders dismounted at the great hospitable 
porch of the Baroness’s dwelling, flung their 
reins to &® groom, and were shown into 4 
pleasant morning room. 

The sun flooded the room with pleasant 
light, the deep windows were half filled with 
flowers, and in the midst of the floral display 
hung glittering cages in which gay-plumaged 
birds fluttered noisily and sang with riotous 
melody. : 

Despite the summer warmth and bright- 
ness of the scene, a shadow fell upon the 
spirit of Sir Richard, and, unable to compose 
himself, he backwards and forwards 
uneasily, the gravity of his face deepening, 
and a sudden fear taking birth in his heart. 

‘Perhaps Hellice’s illness is worse!” said 
Mr. Haughton, infected by his nephew's 
manner, ‘The house seems like a funeral. 
Those flowers and birds there seem a 
mockery.’’ 

The Baronet was disturbed by this remark 
more than he would have liked to appear. He 
step: forward to touch a bell-rope, that he 
might question one of the servants of the 
establishment, but his purpose was arrested 
by the entrance of Lady Redwoode. Her 
white, sad face, her sorrowing eyes, her 
ings sweetness of expression, as well as 

er heavy, sable robes, struck the ardent 
young lover like a heavy blow. 

‘Good Heaven!" he cried, catching at a 
a. for support. ‘Hellice is not—not 


“Not dead, Sir Richard,” said Lady Red- 
woode, coming up to him and putting her 
hand upon his arm, ‘not physically dead— 
yet dead to you and me!” 5 

‘The young Baronet looked at her wildly 
and incredulonaly, as if he thought her senses 
wandering. Then he utte a strange, 
hysterical sort of laugh, at the sound of 
which Lady Redwoode shuddered. 

“Take me to her,” he demanded. ‘ Let me 
see her at once! ” 





—Byron. 


Sir Ricnarp Haveurton looked idly at the 
Redwoode carriage almost at the same 
moment when Hellice was regarding him with 
intense gaze, but no er instinct warned 


betrothed, no magnetic sympathy impelled 


and gladness to his life. Instead, after one 
wild glance, he turned to his uncle, who had 
just mounted, and said, gaily,— 

“To-day, Uncle William, I am to see Hel- 
lice again! It seems to me that the sun 
shines more brightly than usual, and the air 
is.a thousandfold sweeter. She will see you 
too ——"’ 

‘And we will find out why she sent back 
your letters all carefully re-enclosed and re- 
directed,” answered Mr. Haughton, as they 
rode slowly down the avenue. 

A shadow obscured the brightness of the 
Baronet’s face, and he said, thoughtfally,— 

‘* Hellice must have seen the pretended 





him to dash after the receding vehicle and | H } 3 
look upon the face of her who had brought joy | ™egard or mine—— 


‘* Hear what I have to say, Sir Richard,” 
said the Baroness. “Sit down and listen to 


me,” 
She led him to a chair, gently forced him to 


j be seated, drew a chair beside him, and said, 
him of the trouble that had overwhelmed his , hesitatingly,— 


“T know not how to commence my story ; 
ellice has proved herself unworthy of your 


“It is false!" interrupted Sir Richard, in- 
voluntarily. ‘ Hellicsis anangel. On, Lady 
Redwoode, what does all this mean? Tell me 
that you are joking—merely trying my love for 
your niece. It is a ghastly joke, but say that 
it is one.” 

“Sir Richard, be calm. It is no joke. Do 
you not see that I have suffered ?—that since 
yesterday I have known a terrible sorrow and 
bitterness? You, who have already suffered 
deeply at the hands of one woman, can you 
not bear a blow from another? Summon up 
your strength and courage, and listen to me 
before my courage fails me.” 





gipsy on the evening of our betrothal. I left, 


—— into her lovely face, momentarily 
conv by @ spasm of anguish, the Baronet 
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echooled himself to listen to her with apparent 
calmness, 

He knew now that the revelation ef some 
terrible sorrow awaited him, and already he 
felt the numbness of despair creeping over 
him. 

“What is it?’’ he asked, hollowly. “Is 
she angry with me? Has she, in her anger, 
gone away with Mr. Forsythe and married 
him? Say the worst at once!” 

“Tt is not that. Hellice is free,’ said the 
Baroness, unheeding the sigh of relief with 
which her remark was welcomed. ‘ I do not 
know how to prepare you, Sir Richard, for the 
truth. You know’ that Hellice: is of Hindoo 
blood. Her grandmother, Renee, is a half- 
caste women, who was very handsome in her 
youth, and who attracted the: attention of an 
officer of the East India Company. Her 
daughter, the daughter also of this officer, 
became my brother's wife. Renee is artfal, 
unscrupulons, and full of dissimulation. So 
was her daughter. Hellice resembles both.’’ 

Sir Richard uttered a passionate. protest, 
which passed unheeded. 

Lady Redwocde nerved herself to the task 
before her: Tuking the young man’s: hand, 





| 


she reminded him of the will she had.recently | 


made; told him that on the previons evening 
her parting with her niece had ceemed.colder 
than usual, although her heart had been)un- 


usually tender towards her; told. of the sup- 


posed conversation between the cousins; and 
then, with slow and faltering speech, related 
how she had been awakened. from her: first 
sleep by the strnggle of the two girls beside 
her bed, how Cecile had detected Hellice in 
the. act of attempting to poison her with came 
subtle Indian drug, and had saved her life. 

She added that Hellice had not attempted 
to deny the accusation; that she had declared 
the contents of the phial to be deadly. poison ; 
and that she had not even offered one word in 
her|own defence, 

The young lover listened in silence, his fine 
face growing pale and. stern, his. blue eyes 
emitting an intense light, expressive of the 
most powerfal repressed: feelings. When she 
had concluded he said. decidedly,— 

“There is some mistate, Lady Redwoode. 
I will stake my life on Hellice’s innocence, 
My poor little dove! Take me to-her'at- once. 
She needs tenderness, love, and sympathy in 
her desolation. Tako.me to her!” 

And he arose and moved’ towards the, door 
with generous impatience. é 

“ Sir Richard, think how’short a tinre you 
have known her,” said the Baroness, following 
him. “ Do not let her beauty blind you to her 
fanlts 4 ‘ 

‘TI know her thoroughly,” interrupted Sir 
Richard. ‘' It does not require years to read a 
nature sc pureand sweet as that of Fféllice. 
I would trust her and cling to her though all 
the world forscok her! Come, lead me to 
her.”’ 

‘‘T cannot, Sir Richard. She is gone.” 

‘*Gone!” 

“ Yes, I sent her away from Redwoode this 
morning.” 

‘‘Sent heraway!’’ echoed the Baronet, with 
dilating eyes. “ Sent away that weak, invalid 
girl? Sent her away in her sorrow and 
misery, in her-heavy grief and’ physieal weak- 
ness? Whet must she not have snffered! 
My poor wounded little girl! *Where is she? 
Where is ebe? ” 

‘© Phat D cannot tell you, Sir Richard,” said 
her ladysbip,. firmby; resolved to: sxve the 
young enthusiast from sacrificing himself at 
the shrine of aa unworthy:marriage. ‘ Heilica 
can never be your wife. She would be as un- 
suitable a bride for you'as the actress whom 
you first wedded. Yow. shall noty with mp 
consent, degrade yourself hy marryiny Hellice. 
In the fature you will thank,.me for my pre- 
sent firmness’ 

In vain Sir Richard: pleaded, Lady Red- 
woode was inflexible te: his yers and his 
tears, for the thoughtet Helice’s desolation 
and misery brought tears: to his. stern eyes, 
unused as they were to weeping. 








| supposed guilty Hellice was her own child,and 


| that he had remarked no lady in partisolar, 


‘Tt is useless 'to implore me,-Sir Richard,” 
said her ladyship. ‘' Question Cecile, if you 
will, concerning her cousin, She will so en- 
lighten you that you will be grateful for your 
esc ” 

“It is Cecile, then, who has wrought all. 
this misery!” cried Sir Richard. ‘I thought. 
I saw her hand in it. Lady Redwoode, you 
have taken the viper to your heart and flung 
from you the priceless jewel. Remember my 
words. Let the relationshipiof these two young 
girls to you be what it may, it is. Hellice who 
is the true and noble one, Your choice be- 
tween them was a leap in the dark! You may 
have chosen rightly. But you may also have 
chosen wrongly. Heawen’ grant that Hellice 
may be restored to me; and poor, weak, and 
friendless as she is, I shall hold her more 
richly dowered than the heiress of all your 
wealth |” 

Lady Redwoode could. not reply, but the 
words repeated themselves again in her mind— 
‘‘yeur choice was: a leap in the. dark!” and. 
she felt their truth and force with a painful 
sinking a4 her-heart. 

‘A leapin thedark!” Yes, that was all. 
Her instinct hud failed her.at the. critical 
moment. Chance and similarity.of featares 
had guided her choice. Perhaps}, after all, the 


Cecile was the daughter of her brother. 

She.put these thoughts aside uneasily, ae 
Mr. Haughton seid, sagely,— 

“ Cheer up, Dick. It’s\easy. enough ‘to find 
Hellice. She} went by the train, and you and 
I will look for her. If we fail, we'll come‘home 
and finish my flying machine-——” 

“You are right; uncle,” interposed Sir 
Richard, as he remembered the carriage that 
had passed Sea View. ‘‘ We'll be offiat once !”’ 

He stopped long enough to convince 
Lady Redwoode that-hedid not blame her for 
her seeming harshness, that it was no boyish 
whim that impelled him to at once claim 
Hellice for his bride, and then he qnitted the 
room, gained the porch, mounted, and. rode 
away with his uncle; 

Neither relaxed his speed until they had 
reached Wharton, They hastened tothe sta- 
tion, learned that there would be-no train before 
evening going in their direction, and. ascer- 
tained alzo that a young lady answering tothe 
description of Hellice ‘bad. taken the early 
train northward, attended by. Mr. Kenneth; 
who was well known at the station. 

Sir Richard could scarcely restrain his im- 
patience until evening. He spent the day at 
Wharton, secured, two, in the train 
when the time dréw néar, and at last found 
himself. whirling along: through the. early 
evening in search of. his betrothed. 


The uncle and nephew. alighted at North laughed Mr. Daroy 


Eldon—their destination— before it had grown 
late, and the latter hastened to make inquiries 
after the object of his search. 

He learned from the guard that several 
persons had alighted from the early train, but 


sat apart, bearing no share in the.convenra- 
tion. 

Mr. Forsythe had been endeavouring to 
make himself agreeable.to the heiress, but her 
manner had become abstracted, and the con- 
versation flagged beyond all powerof reviving, 
The trath was, the hour appointed: fer Cecile’s 
second meeting with Mr. Darcy Anchester had 
arrived, and she had become anxious to effect 
her escape from the room unseen, 

Her anxiety had become plainly. perceptible 
to. Mr. Forsythe. He noticed the furtive 
glances that.she now and then directed towards 
the conservatory, and at last he fancied he be- 
held. the brown:face ‘of the. Hindoo ayah rise 
from amidst the feathery foliage for one brief 
instant and then as, quickly disappear. 

He saw that his attentions had, become'irk- 
some to the girl, and that-ehe-could seareely 
restrain her impatience at their continuance. 

He, therefore; with the cunning that. was. 
part of his’ nature, took up a. book, glanced 
over it casually, and pretended to me 
gradually absorbed in its contents. His ruse 
was successful. Cecile:arose, sauntered across. 
the floor, and flitted into the conservatory, 
where she appeared busy among the flowers. 
A moment later she-had passed from sight. 

Lady Redwoode was quite unconscicus of 
the little scene, and did not even observe Mr. 
Forsythe, as he also arose and carelessly en- 
tered the conservatory. As he expected, he 
found it deserted... The garden door was open, 
and he looked from it, beholding two cloaked 
figures flitting across the garden and making 
for the wood enclosing it, 

* Cecile and her ayah,”’ he thought, in sur- 
prise, “They are going to the Acacia: Walk. 
What can be the meaning of their desire for 
secrecy? Perhaps they have sémelittlesecret 
in hand which it- may benefit me to>liscover.’’ 

Acting on this thought, he waited until they 
had gained the shadow of the wall, and then 
he followed their-steps, the shrubbery screen- 
ing him from the eyes of any wandéring’ ser- 
vant. He men the Acacia Walk, and crept 
along in its shadow, until he was very'near 
Cecile and beyond the view of’ her sentinel. 

Cecile paused # moment a few yards: from 
him, and he conid hear her murmur,— 

“He has not come! What can be the 
meaning of his absence?” 

The words were hardly uttered when:a tall, 
almost givantic,: figure appeared: from’ the 
shadow behind the girl, coming into her view 
with sudden abruptness. 

Cecile uttered a slight shriek. 

‘How you startled me !” she said, peevishly. 
** You make quite a dramatic appearance !’” 

‘You must have a bad conscience; Cecile,” 
Anchester,) putting one 
arm around her and drawing her io his breast. 

The girl i = herself, and ex- 
claimed, imperiously,— 

* enflearments ‘between ns, Darcey, I 
will not submit to the miserable mockery of 
them. There is no longer even the pretence 


excepting a handéome bruriétte lady, whése , Of love between us. I came to meet you here 


bright cheeks and dark eyes“had made her 
peculiarly attractive. 

Knowing nothing of the pursuit of: Margaret 
Sorel, ‘Sir’ Richard. very sn pposedi 
this description:to refer to: Hellice, whose dark 
loveliness could: not: well avoid attracting the 
man!s observation Ea)! ef:hope, therefore, 
he set out to traes the handsome bronette, and: 
was so succersfuk as to discover ‘thatshe had 
taken rooms at the village’ ian—the Hidoni 
Arms. 

He hastened thither with the speed of ani 
ardent lover, diseoverett that she was not re-~ 
turned from a temporary absence, and, foll of: 
wonder, not unmixed with alarm at her-singn- 
lar movements, sat. down in the»parlour to 
await her return. 

Aboat the hour when. Sim Richard and bis} 
uncle set out on their jonrriey: Ceéile‘and. Mr. 
Andrew Forsythe: were in the drawing! room 
at Redwoods, _. 

Lady Redwoode bore them company, but 


the other evening fall dileveand ‘nedour, be- 
lieving that.affection for, me. brought. yor 
hither from.India. . Bat, when. you ayowed to 
me, the. truth that not. love stg eg chad 
brought you here—that; you. desired. ta make 
me your stepping-stone to wealth and position 
—and that you.had no right to the noble name 
ou bear—my love was turned to hatred— 
atred the most bitter and: intense !,’’ 

She spoke the: last words, hissingly, and 
Andrew. Forsythe, from his friendly shadows, 
knew that she meant them. 

** Well, Cecile,’ responded Mr, Anchester, 
gaily, ‘it, makes no difference whether the 
motive be-fear or hate, so.long ag you are my 
slave. I've a bard and tight bit between-your 
teeth, my little beauty, and I have. no. fears 
that your puny «ffortscan effect your freedom. 
You ome in’ my power, Cecile—remember 
that }” 

Lhe girl. drew her cloak closer under. her 





she was was wrapped in sad thoughts, and 


chin, and: her teeth chattered strangely for 
such @ warm summer evening, 
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«* Well,” she said, in a subdaed tone, “ what 
do you want of me now?” 

“Thave made up my mind to hasten our 
marriage, Cecile,” was the careless reply: ‘I 
received a letter from my father to-day, and 
he tells me to come:to his place and he will 
see what he can do’for me. He hints ata 
handsome provision, and you may be sure that 
I shall reject nothing that will add to: my in- 
come, I may be absenta month. He hasin- 
vited me for that-period, and I am to pass for 
the son ofa friend in India. At the end of a 
month, then, I shall return to claim you as 
my wile!” 

‘‘ Lady Redwoode will never consent to such 
a marriage !’’ said Cecile; desperately. | 

“ You must convince her that your happi- 
ness depends upon it,” replied Mr. Anchester, 
coolly. ‘Tell her you cannot-do without me. 
If she remains deaf to your pleadings, we 
must make a stolen marriagef There is no 
escape for you, Secile.’’ 

The girl-did not plead for a respite, for she 
knew pleadings would be useless. Her fea- 
tures became set in a hard exprestion, and 
her eyes sparkled strangely, as if, were the 
opportunity given her, she would free herself 
from Mr. Anchester’s power at once and for 
ever by a blow that would deprive him: of 
life. 

“It is settled, then?” said Mr. Anchester: 

Cecile bowed her head in silence. 

‘“‘Now tell me how affairs go on at Red- 
woode !’ said her promised husband, jovially. 
“ Does her Ladyship dote ‘on her golden- haired’ 
daughter? Does Hellice play poor Cinder- 
ella? I shall have to look after our pretty 
Hellice-when I become master of Redwoode.” 

“ Hellice has gone away,” returned Cecile, 
— cold, hard tone, that was strangely me- 
tallic. 

“Gone away? Where, if T may ask?” and 
Mr. Anchester looked incredulous. 

“T don’t know where. She tried to poison 
mamma last night, and so she has ‘been sent 
away in disgrace: She crept into mamma/’s 
room, and would have killed her if I had not 
followed and rescued my dear mother !’’ 

“A fine story!’’ sneered Mr. Anchester, 
“80 Helli¢e tried to ‘poison mamma,’ did 
she? I suppose you are the chief witness 
against her? ” 

“Tam!” said’ Cecile, défiantly. - 

“T thought so,” said her betrothed, quietly. 
“T like your spirit, Cecile, You had but to 
determine that your rival'should be dismissed 
in disgrace, and lot it is accomplished'l’ Of 
course, F understand the whole’ matter. I'sup- 
pose that Lady Redwoode regards Hellice 
with proper-‘horror; and will never leave her-a 

penny to bless herself with, as the saying’ | 
goes ?”” 

“ Never | said Cacilé, energetically: 

“Very good. You are exceedingly: clever, 
Cecile, but beware abont trying your-clever- 
ness against me,’ I am on my guard!” de- 


‘“*T am onthe brink of an awful gulf! Who 
can'save me? Qh, fora friend to help me !”’ 

Again she ‘wrang her hands, and a voice 
arose in’ a wail that rang through the wood, 
startling the birds, and frightening Renee into 
a paroxysm of fear. 

The cry’had scarcely died away when she 
félt‘a heavy hand om her shoulder. With a 
shriek, she sprang aside, and found herself 
face toface with Andrew Forsythe, whosecoun- 
tenance shone with an evil and trimmphant 
meaning. She comprehended, in one brief in- 
stant, that hehad overheard herinterview with 
Mr. Anchester, that the toils she had so ekil- 
fully woven were discovered, that instead of 
one enemy she had two, and, with one wild 
moan, the guilty-creatare sank into a swoom 
at his feet. ’ 


—_— 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


I will commune witb you of such things 
As want no ears but yours. —Shakespeare. 


To which the gods mast yield; and I obey. 
— Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Mr. Forsyrue stooped and raised the pros- 
trate figure of Cecil from its position on the 
ground at his feet, and: bore it to a wooden 
bench near at hand, one of a row that lined 
the walk at intervals. He had scarcely ac- 
complished this task, and had not yet made 
an attempt towards the recovery of the 
maiden from her swoon, when the ayah came 
running up, breathless and frightened, push: 
ing him’ aside as if he:-had been a meddlesome 
child. She bent over her darling, murmuring 
words in Hindostanee, which of course Mr. 
Forsythe failed to comprehend, chafed the 
small, lifeless hands, kissed the pallid brow in 
a distracted sort’ of way, and finally, as she 
grew calmer, she drew from her pocket a tiny 
jewelled vinaigrette; whivh she held to: the 
nostrils of her young mistress, -The pungent 
salts it contained, added to Renee's previous 
exertions, quickened: the. returning conscious- 
ness of Cecile; she moved slightly and uttered 
a low, faint moan of terror: 

Mr. Forsythe retreated a few steps, watched 
the scene with folded arms, and with a 
strange smile on his-sinister conntenance, 

“My darling, my sweet one!” said Renee, 
softly, in the musical accents of her native 
tongue. “ Look up and tell me who has dared 
to whitén the cheeks Renee loves so well— 
who has dared to frighten my blue-eyed 
birdling into the semblance of the dead?” 

The voice and the words completed Cecile's 
restoration to consciousness, She opened her 
éyes and lifted her head: from her attendant’s 
bozom, locking ‘srownd*her with ‘a: wild and 
frightened gaze. 

‘Where is he, Renee?” ‘she asked. ‘Is 
he not here? Was itall adreaur?’’ 

“Who, my darling? —Daroy——” 





clared Mr. Anchéster; warningly. “I don't 
doubt bat'you are fertile in resources, but you 
must work with me, not against’me! Re: | 


. ‘““Aash;- Renee! Is not -Mr.° Forsythe 
ere?’’ 
“He is!’ said’ Me. Forsythe, answering 


member that I heard’ the three sevéral:com-*) for himself, 2s h6 stepped’ out of the friendly 
munications of the dyivg Mr: Glintwick to shadows that had enwrapped him. 


you, Renee; and Héllice!”* 


Cecile uttered a faint scream, and clang 


Cecile shuddered and faltered a denial of convalsively to her attendant, who: turned 
any designs against Mr: Anchester; whom-she upon the intrnder’a glance fall of anger and 
professed herself willing to‘marry'at the time  menave., 


appointed. 


‘Purdon my abrupiness, Misa Cecile,” swid 


= believe you,” said’ Mr. Anchester; with a Mr: Forsythe, with an excess’ of’ politeness: 
sardonic smilé; ‘I shallheome to Redwoode ; “I had’ no‘intention of giving an unpleasant 
one month ftom to-day: I shall’ not meet you | termination to ‘youreveniny’s stroll. Far be 
secretly, but inquire ‘for you at the mansion. | if'from me to-injure‘one hair of your head,” 
You will firtroduse me to Lady Redwoode' as’ and his voice grew singalarly impressive: 
your friend. If she‘réfases to smile npon my | “ Do not tteat me as‘ your enemy, for I anr 
suit, we mustran away together awd be’; your friend—yonr best and’ only reliable 
married somewhere elea. Remember, ‘I hold’; friend’! "’ 


your fate in’my hands!” 


His tone'gaive’a meaning’ to his words that 


With ‘tlere words’ he glided away’ as‘sud- | went far’ to’ reassure Cecile; With » return 
denly ashe had appeared, léaviog’ the girl; of her usual courage; she withdrew: herself 
stupefied and overwhelmed at hig declatatione: | entitely frou’ the syah'’s embrace; and said, 
She wrung her hands in dismay “at thefate | with a forced smilé* 


before her; and trembled in anticipation of | 
absolute ruin. . 


“If he were only dead!” she cried aloud; “you wereas much startled at seeing meas I 


“ You will’ think me: very: weak, Mr. Fors 


: sythe, to faint at the sight’of'you. Probably 


was at seeing you. I must give up my love of 
evening waiks. Shail we return to mamma?” 

She looked at him furtively and anxiously, 
as if trying to'diecover from his face whether 
he had: witnessed her interview with Darcy 
Anchester. But Mr. Forsythe’s. countenance 
was as expressionless as unchiselled stone. 

“If you wish, we will return to Lady Red- 
woode,”’ he answered, quietly. ‘“ But your 
present agitated appearance would. alarm her, 
I fear. Take my arm, Mies Cecile, and let us 
walk up-and down the avenue together until 
you are yourself again.” 

There wasa tone of command underlying 
his invitation which Cecile was quick to per- 
ceive, With a faint shudder, and possibly a 
deepening paleness, she assented, and arose, 
taking his proffered arm. 

‘* My darling!” said the Hindoo, anxiously 
and uneasily, ‘you are not able to walk. 
After frightening you so Mr. Forsythe ought 
to take you to the house, The night air——’’ 

Cecile answered this remonstrance by a 
‘look. which had the effect. of. quieting her 
nurse better than words could have done, 
The woman bowed her turbaned head meekly, 
her earrings tinkling like fairy bells, but it 
was easy to see that though she was silenced 
she was not satisfied. 

“Go. back to the end of the walk,” said 
Cecile, pidasantly, and with no. outward in- 
dication of the trouble that lay heavy and 
rankling at her heart. ‘ You can warn us of 
apy approach, Go!” 

Renee obeyed without a word. Cesile leaned 
more: heavily upon Mr. Foraythe's arm, and 
permitted him to lead her up and down the 
Acacia Walk slowly, and for some moments 
in: silence. The young man was the first to 
8 é 
‘‘ What a remarkable iofluence you possess 
over that ayah of yours!’ he said, carelessly, 
his glance resting upon the figare of the Hiu- 
doo, as she: stood like a statue at the end of 
the walk, dividing her attention equally be- 
tween her duties as sentinel and the young 
couple, whosé present movements were:half a 
mystery to:her:;. ‘‘I never saw anything like 
her devotion to you. It is a remarkable freak 
in nature, is it} nob, that impelled her to 
prefer her fair-haired nurseling to her own 
grandchild, who: is, as: I may say, a part of 
herself? When I.see her hovering about you 
it: reminds me.of Una and her lion. This 
Hindoo is: only a half-tamed, tigress, but you 
can lead her with a silken string, Miss Cecile. 
She looked at’ me a few, minutes since as if 
shewould rend: me with her.teeth, and. even 
now: you can:see that at a word from you she 
would: gladly spring upon me in a deadly 
attack!’ , 

Cecile looked up, her. face strangely white, 
and her eyes glittering like polished. steel in 
the dim lights 

‘Js this what you wished to.say tome, Mr. 
Forsythe?’’ she remarked, in a tone sho 
vainly endeavoured to,render careless.. 

“‘ Not exactly, but it may serve.as_an.intro- 
duction ‘to my remarks,’’ replied her escoré, 
‘‘ T have wondered’ that.Renee did not.accom- 
pany her granddaughter to her new home, 
which will be disagreeable: ‘enough, I dont 
doubt: Butithat Hindoo creature seoms to be 
devoid cf uatural affection: Ail this, how- 
ever, is: only wandering from,my subject. To 
come tothe point at once, Miss-Cecile; I must 
inform you'that I noticed yourdepastare from 
the-drawing-room:an hour or so.since.; that I 
a there was something involved in it 
more than was apparent; and that I followed 
you hither in time to witness. your, very inte- 
resting meeting and: interview with Mr. Darcy 
Anchester, if I remember the name-rightly |” 
Cecile pressed -her hands tightly about his 
arm, but sheeutteredino cry, nor moan. There 
was 10 weakness in her heant:as. she listened 
tovhis assertion, She had expected it, His 
easecand:carélessness of manner had not de- 
ceived her;'and.as she listened to his remarks 
about Renee she bad nerved herzelf to. meet 
calmly what she knew must follow.. Every 





nerve now in her body was strung to its 
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atmost tension. Every faculty of her brain 
was on the alert. Her courage and powers of 
self-possession were fully exercised in this 
trying moment, and she appeared as unmoved 
as if the question under discussion were the 
most trivial one possible, 

Mr. Forsythe was disappointed at her recep- 
tion of his statement. After her recent dis- 
plays of weakness he had expected to be 
treated to an exhibition of shrieks, moans, and 
tears. His respect for Cecile arose to a higher 
pitch, and he began to think that she would 
— no mean antagonist, if she were reso- 

tely to oppose her strength to his. 

“ Well?” said the girl, inquiringly. 

Mr. Forsythe was momentarily abashed at 
her coolness, but it did not require a long 
time to restore to him his feeling of supre- 


macy. 

«The gentleman is your lover, I suppose, 
who has followed you from India?" he said, 
quietly. ‘He called himself Anchester, and 
spoke of the marquis as his father. The eldest 
son of the marquis is younger than this man, 
and is at Oxford. I saw his name in the paper 
the other day as having been the winner in a 
boat-race. This lover of yours, then, is an 
adventurer, the nameless son of a dissolute 
peer, and he would make of you the ladder by 
which he hopes to climb to wealth and a social 

ition | pretty programme, traly, batone 

om which I should think the fastidious and 

equally ambitious Miss Cecile Avon would 
shrink in horror!” 

‘I do shrink from a union with him!” de- 
clared Cecile, involuntarily. ‘‘I hate him! I 
loathe him!” 

“I do not wonder at your hatred of him,” 
said Mr. Forsythe, sympathizingly. ‘‘No young 
lady, it seems to me,could think for a moment 
with pleasure of allying herself to such a man. 
Bat to one so ambitious as you—one who 
scruples at nothing to attain a high position, 
er to remove a dangerous rival from her path 
—it must be hideous torture even to think of 
marrying him!" 

‘*I do not understand your allasions, Mr. 
Forsythe,” said Cecile, trembling in spite of 
herself. 

“Do you not?” inquired Mr. Forsythe, 
blandly. ‘‘ Permit me then to enlighten you. 
Will it not be enough for me to say that I 
have not been blind to your career at Red- 
woode—that I have been izant of all your 
pretty arts to win Lady Reiwoode's love and 
confidence, and to inspire her ladyship with 
distrust of your cousin? Will it be necessary 
for me to declare that I thoroughly compre- 
hend the scene of last night, that I know 
Hellice to be innocent of all guilty intentions 
towards Lady Redwoode, and that I know you 
to have been the intended secret poisoner of 
the Baroness?” 

‘‘What language is this to me, Lady Red- 
woode’s daughter ?”’ demanded Cecile, with a 
show of just anger. ‘If I were to repeat your 
words to mamma she would expel you from 
the house——” 

‘** But if I were to declare to her ladyship 
that I could offer proofs of my statements, 
what then?” said Mr. Forsythe, quietly. 
‘You told Lady Redwoode that you followed 
Hellice to her room. I was standing on the 
=a landing and saw you creep into Lady 
Redwoode’s rooms, and more than a minute 
later Hellice followed you. You were calm 
and collected, with a deadly parpose expressed 
in = manner. Hellice was pale, frightened, 
and distracted, intent on saving the Baroness 
and you also—the one from death, the other 
from exposure and remorse |" 

Cecile could not find voice to reply. Her 
armour of courage was not strong enough to 
resist this new and unexpected shock. She 
was oversome, dumbfounded, paralyzed. 

‘IT could say more than that,” resumed Mr. 
Forsythe, with the air of one who feels him- 
self master. ‘I could say to Lady Redwoode 
that she has been mistaken from the first in 
her estimate of your character; that it is 
Hellice who is noble, truthfal, and good, and 


your cousin from the moment of your arrival.! 
You see I understand you thoroughly, Cecile. 
Bat to return to Mr. Anchester. You dare 
not defy him as you would like to do. He 
holds you in his power, and can crush you as 
easily as he could orush a shell in his hand. I 
know the secret of his power over you!”’ 

_“ You do?” faltered the girl, ing from 


m. 
“Yes, I do. You see now that you are more 
in my power than his—more at my mercy.” 
The wretched Cecile could scarcely com- 
prehend the changed aspect of affairs. With 
a wild instinct for flight she endeavoured to 
tear herself from Mr. Forsythe’s detaining 
clasp, but he held her fast, smiling at her vain 
struggles. She had not yoice enough to call to 
Renee, of whoce hidden casket of deadly dru 
she thought longingly at that moment. If this 
new and terrible enemy could only be stilled 
for ever with one of those subtle poisons, she 
pee wa could find strength to administer 
it to herself. 

A sudden thought gave her hope. 

“* Why have you told all this to me instead 
of going to Lady Redwoode?” she asked, 
abruptly, tarning towards him, and regarding 
him with a haggard face, which looked years 
older than it had looked a minute before. 

‘* Because we can be allies,” was the prompt 


response, 

** Allies! How so?” 

‘I will be frank with you—as frank as your 
uncourtly Mr. Anchester,” replied Mr. For- 
sythe, witha covert sneer. ‘‘ To work together 
we must thoroughly understand each other. 
I have said that youare ambitious, that you 
will scraple at nothing to make yourself mis- 
tress of Redwoode and the heiress of my 
uncle’s widow. Now I am ambitious too, 
and my ambition has the same end—to rule 
over the domain of Redwoode. There is more 
justice in my ambition thanin yours. I come 
from the line of Redwoode, and my uncle in- 
tended to make me his heir. Ido not com- 
— of my aunt's treatment of me. She 


about a marriage between her daughter and 
myself. She is my best and truest friend, and 
I esteem her above all women—except one,” 
he added, under his breath. 
anything, Cecile, anything that would make 
me master here. Suppose we join our hands 
and interests ?”’ 


oped to repair her injustice to me by bringing | 


“I would do, 


him, bribe him, threaten him, and induce him 
to declare to Lady Redwoode that you are 
the daughter of Horatio Glintwick ! So small 
a thing as this man’s assertion would turn 
the evenly-balanced scales, and make the in- 
jared Hellice heiress of these wide acres!” 
Cecile bowed her head that her enemy 
might not look upon her convalsed features. 
The anguish she had meted out to her 
wronged cousin returned to her own heart 
now in wild waves of fear and horror. She 
had gained a narrow pass in her life-history 
whence to return on her steps was impossible, 
and to advance was to plunge headlong into a 
mist of darkness no eyes could renstrate. 

“‘I—I dare not!” she gasped. 

“You would brave me, then?” 

‘Oh no, no, no!’ Cecile almost shrieked. 
“I will pay you money, Andrew, any sum 
— may demand. When I become mistress 

ere you shall have # princely income ——” 

*‘T ask only that you shall marry me,” in- 
terrupted:Mr. Forsythe, coldly. ‘ The resi I 
can manage to suit myself!” 

* But Mr. Anchester will return in a month 
to claim me. If he learns of our engagement 
he will denounce me!” 

And Cecile wrung her hands in terror. 

‘‘Marry me before he comes. I will meet 
him and protect you from him. Marry me, 
and you cling te a rock of safety. Refuse me, 
and 7 go drifting down to certain destruc- 
tion!” 

Cecile calmed herself sufficiently to reflect 
upon these impressive words. She had no 
especial love for Mr. Forsythe, but she did 
not dislike him. No thought of love, how- 
ever, entered her brain at this juncture. Her 
marriage had become a question of expe- 
diency, of safety, and not of girlish senti- 


ment, 
She thought briefly, keenly, and with stern 
firmness. She weighed carefully her chances 
on every side. There was no way of escape, 
that was plain. She needed protection from 
Darcy Anchester. She dreamed of 
marrying a peer, of winning a title and social 
pre-eminence. Those dreams must be given 
up. 
Por her two suitors Mr. Forsythe was the 
more eligible. His family was noble and 
jirreproachable. His name was highly es- 
teemed, although without a title. His mother 
had been a of Redwoode, the daughter 





“I do not understand you !” 

**Bappose you become my wife, to speak 
more plainly? said Mr. Forsythe, quietly. 

“But you do not love me, ou love 
Hellice!” 

** You have guessed that secret, then? You 
are right—I do love Hellice. I make no pre- 
tence of loving you, Cecile, nor even of greatly 
admiring you. But you are clever, with a 


be obliged — you to feign a 


“Do you expect to win me when you woo 
with compliments like these, Mr. Andrew 


—— ” 
“ "| 
ile 
I compliment you upon your goodness, sin. 


Fo 
that you are aware of your imminent peril 
and yet — for idle compliments. Let 
me present the case to you ly. —_ 
me, and you strengthen your position at . 
woode; you obtain an ally w interests 
- ee we yours, and ae the 

vantage and prestige belonging e name 
and race of Redwoods. Refuse me——”’ 

** And what then?” inquired Cecile, as he 
made an impressive pause. 

“Refuse me, andI will go to Lady Red- 
woode and declare everything I know to your 
disadvantage. This Mr, Anchester isan ad- 
venturer and a coward, who will do anything 





that you have been jealously working against 


for money and social 


cerity, trathfalness, or generosity ?’’ and Mr. 
sneered. ‘It cannot be possible 





and sister of ruling barons. He was an . 
cial favourite with the Baroness, who would, 
| without doubt, dower her daughter hand. 
somely on the occasion of her marriage with 


, Anion with Mr, Anchester was not even 
, to be thought of calmly. A nameless adven- 
, tarer, 8 man whom she would be obliged to 
,Fescue from his ignoble sphere—no, she could 


cleverness after my ewn heart. I like a bold,’ not marry him. 
unscrupulous nature like yours. I shall not 
ess I do moment weigh all these circumstances, but 


It was strange that Cecile could at that 


not ellice is too for me—be-!she did so with grave deliberation. As may 
sides, she refused me.” be ju from the bias of her thoughts, her 
Cecile bit her lips angrily, and exclaimed,— | verdict was given in favour ef her present 


suitor. She glanced at him, observing his 
black eyes and hair, his florid complexion, 
| with some secret satisfaction that he was 


liments are useless between us, handsome, and said,— 
o you not realize the fact? Shall 


‘§ My choice is made, Andrew. If you will 
nee me from Darcy Anchester I will be your 
wife.” 

‘* Within the month ?” 

“ Within a fort t, if you like!” 

“It is settled, then,” said Mr. Forsythe, 
coolly, as if he had known beforehand what 
would be her decision. ‘ We will be married 
a fortnight hence. We will go on our bridal 
tour, and leave the field open during our ab- 
sence to Mr. Anchester. winter comes 
we will go to town for the season, and you 
can shine in society to your heart's content, 
while I follow my own devices. The matter 
is quite settled?” 

* Quite so, Andrew.” 

‘Then let us go in and announce our en- 
gagement to Lady Redwoode. She is doubt- 


I will frighten «less wondering at our absence.” 
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Cecile acceded to the proposal, and they 
moved down the avenue towards the mansion. 
Renee waited at the end of the walk until 
they came up, and Cecile, in the ayah's native 
tongue, communicated the fact of her engage- 
ment, and added, as the Hindoo scowled 
fiercely at Mr. Forsythe, that she was quite 
satisfied with the ae marriage. - 

‘‘T read something this in the stars this 
moruing before Hellics came to your rooms,” 
gaid the Hindoo. ‘I read of a sudden peril, 
a rescue, and a marriage, but the marriage 
was not a pleasant one, my pet. There came 
after it k shadows like troubles and sor- 
rows. And last of all loomed up a cloud so 
large that it hid yon star completely. What 
could that cloud have-meant? Disgrace— 
death? Think twice, my golden-haired 
daughter of the sun, before you marry this 
scion of Redwoode. Yet what is written is 
written, and there is no resisting fate! ” 

She ended her admonition with a tone ex- 
pressive of blind resignation to what she be- 
lieved to be the decree of destiny. Cecile had 
a vein of superstition in her nature, as has 
been said, and she shuddered at her ayah's 
prophecy, yet believed its frustration to be 
impossible. 

‘“‘ Well, Renee,” she answered, with assumed 
gaiety, “I will live while I do live, I am 
going to taste every pleasure, be a queen in 
society, use my wealth with a lavish hand, 
and when that great cloud overtakes me I 
shall have no lost opportunities of enjoyment 
to lament.” 

With a forced laugh that did not deceive 
the troubled Hindoo, Cecile resumed her way 
with Mr. Forsythe. They paused a moment 
at a fountain in the garden, andthe girl 
plunged her hands into the cool waters, upon 
which lilies, with their long green leaves, 
floated, and bathed her eyes, which betrayed 
marks of recent tears. The cool liquid seemed 
to refresh her weary brain, and her thoughts 
gathered strength and her heart renewed its 
courage during her brief delay by the fountain 
ander the soft summer starlight. 

She was quite herself again when, leanin 
on Mr. Forsythe’s arm, she was conducte 
through the conservatory into the drawing- 
room and Laiy Redwoode’s presence—astute, 
clear-headed, shrewd, with an eye to her own 
advancement, at the expense of anyone who 
might chance to stand in her way. She came 
in, her golden hair about her head in pretty 
dishevelment, frizzed into a theatind tiny 
spiral tendrils that stood out from her head 
like the burr around a chestnut; with a glow 
on her cheeks, a glow in her blue eyes, and a 
glow on her lips; with her pale blae robe 
trailing after her in shimmering waves, re- 
flecting the light from the chandeliers; and 
with a rosebud in her hand which she had 
torn from its stem in passing through the 
flower-bordered aisles of the conservatory. 

Beautifal she was without doubt, but one 
charm of beauty was lacking with Cecile. 
That sweet and tender shyness, that delicate 
modesty, that indefinable delicacy that dis- 
tinguished Hellice, and which can be com- 
pared only to the bloom on the cheek of a 
peach, to the parple bloom on the untouched 
grape, was painfully missing. 

ady Redwoode aroused herself at their 
entrance, and looked up at the young pair in 
surprise. 

Mr. Forsythe led his betrothed directly to 
the Baroness, and said, smilingly,— 

“Lady Redwoode, permit me to introduce 
you to my promised wife. Cecile returns my 
affaction for her, and we only need your bleas- 
ing to complete our happiness.” 

Lady Redwoode looked from one to the 
otheryin bewilderment. There was nothing 
of the confusion and embarrassment peculiar 
to young and ardent lovers in the manner of 
either. No conscious blush tioged Ceeile’s 
cheeks, no sweet, maidenly shame drooped her 
gaze. She as unconcerned as if she 
had been demanding a new bonnet, while 
Mz. Fortythe see to assume the air of a 





“ This is sudden,” said her ladyship. “ Are 
you sure you know your own hearts, my chil- 
dren? Do you love my daughter, Andrew, 
with the love that will endure always?’ 

Mr. Forsythe replied in the affirmative, 
while his thoughts wandered to a fairer form, 
@ lovelier face than that by his side—the face 
of the wronged Hellice. 

** And you, Cecile,’”’ said the Baroness, with 
increasing anxiety, ‘‘do you really love Andrew 
as @ wife should love her husband—more than 
all the world beside?" 

Cecile was about to reply as her suitor had 
done, bat the thought that something more 
might be expected of her prompted her to 
assume a virtue she did not possess. She 
drooped her head, then moved forward and 
knelt beside the Baroness, pillowing her head 
upon her ladyship's bosom. 

“TI shall not be happy if you refase your con- 
sent to our union, mamma,’’ she murmured. 

“Then it is granted,” declared Lady Red- 
woode, her pure, sweet face brightening. ‘I 
desired your marriage above all things, my 
children. I shall have no longer to reproach 
myself for defrauding Andrew of his expected 
inheritance.” 

She caressed her daughter tenderly, her 
pure Saxon loveliness transfigured into angelic 
beauty by her maternal love; but as she 
pressed her lips to Cecile’s brow there came 
to her, as there had come a moment before to 
Mr. Forsythe, the remembrance of the deli- 
cate, dark face of Hellice, in its earnestness, 
purity, and sweetness, and she almost turned 
in sudden repugnance from Cecile, yearning 
for one whom she deemed unworthy of her 
thoughts. 

‘* We wish to be married within a month—a 
fortnight,” declared Mr. Foraythe. ‘“ Do not 
deny us, dear Lady Redwoode.” 

‘It is too soon, Andrew. You should wait 
@ year or two, until Cecile has seen the 
world,” replied the Baroness, collecting her 
thoughts, 

Mr. Forsythe urged his wish with all the 
skill he could command, and Cecile seconded 
his pleadings ably. The result can be fore- 
seen. Lady Redwoode yielded to their united 
prayers, as her consent to an immediate 
union, although she protested against their 
haste and precipitanoy. 

‘You shall have your own way, my children,” 
she said, cheerfally. ‘I hope that your love 
will always be as strong and ardent as it is 
now. You have my consent, and with it my 
bleesing—the fondest, truest, tendest blessing 
of which a mother's heart is capable.” 

The young pair bowed their heads before her 
to receive the blessing she invoked upon them, 
bat she did not dream that both were felseand 
deceitful, that they did not love each other or 
her, and that they had united themselves 
only that they might better work out their 
grasping and inordinate greed for wealth and 
position. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


I had much rather use 

A crested dragon, or a basilisk ; 
Both are less poison to my eyes and nature. 
—Dryden. 


Tue minutes deepened into hours, and still 
Sir Richard Haughton tenanted the little inn- 
arlour at North Eldon, not daring to leave it 


est his besrothed should return to the inn in | face 


his absence, and too nervous and excited to 
remain tranquilly seated. 

He walked to and fro with quick, impstuous 
tread, stopping now and then to look from the 
window in the vain hope of beholding the form 
of Hellics. He puzzled himself in vain con- 
jectures as to the girl’s business in that little 
country town, but failed to arrive at any satis- 
factory decision. 

She had been cast adrift, he knew, and he 
sometimes fancied she had come to this 
secladed spot to engage in one of the few ways 
of gaining a livelihood open to a delicate and 
refined gentlewoman. 


hen he mentally ac- 





quitted Lady Redwoode of intentional injus- 
tice to her niece, and felt a conviction that a 
suitable home had been provided for his be- 
trothed. 

He summoned the landlord, and questioned 
him concerning his newly-arrived lady guest. 


The description of Margaret Sorel was not in- , 


applicable to Hellice, although their styles of 
beauty were so totally different. 

Sir Richard had no doubt that the ‘‘ hand- 
some brunette’ so admirably praised was his 
own promised wife, especially when the land- 
lord informed him that she had come from 
Wharton. 

The hour began to grow late, the proprietor 
of the inn be to murmur against the 
mysterious absence of his lady guest, and Sir 
Richard felt tempted to rush out into the 
night and defend Hellice from a thousand im: 
aginary perils. 

Where could Mr. Kenneth be? He had not 
accompanied the brunette lady to the inn. 
Perhaps even now he was escorting Hellice to 
London, and this stoppage at North Eldon 
had been made solely to divert pursuit on the 
part of Hellice’s lover. 

Tortured by these fancies, the young 
Baronet made no attempt to satisfy the in- 
quiries of his uncle, who wandered in and out 
of the inn jike an uneasy spirit, only a little 
less anxious than his nephew. 

At last, when his last vestige of patience 
had given place to the wildest anxiety, Sir 
Richard was inexpressibly relieved by the ap- 
pearance of his host, who said,— 

“ The lady has come, sir. Shall I send up 
your name, sir?” 

‘‘No. You may send word simply that a 
friend wishes tosee her. I will follow at your 
servant’s heels,’ replied Sir Richard, deter- 
mined that Hellice should have no opportunity 
to decline his visit. 

The landlord bowed and withdrew. ° 

‘‘ Stay here till I return,” said the Baronet, 
addressing his uncle. 

‘* Ask her to let me see her, if only for one 
minute, Dick!” cried Mr. Haughton, earnestly, 
the tears springing to his eyes. ‘ Tell her I 
know she is an angel, Richard—an innocent, 
wronged angel! Do you think she'll see 
me?” 

Sir Richard replied in the affirmative, and 
his answer turned his relative’s grief into 
boyish delight. He did not linger to hear 
any more of the messages the poor gentleman 
would have sent, but with a firm, rapid 
step walked up the stairs to the upper 
chamber that had been assigned to the lady 
guest. At the door he paused, meeting the 
servant who had borne his message, but he 
did not address a word or look to him. The 
thought that he was about to meet Hellice— 
Hellice, whom he had not seen since her ill- 
ness, who had sent back his letters, who had 
listened to evil whisperings against him— 
Hellice, who was dearer to him than his own 
soul, thrilled him with a strange and awful 
joy. His limbs trembled, his breath came 
quickly, his face grew pale, and his eyes shone 
with the fire of love and hope. _ 

He paused only a moment to gain calmness, 
then opened the door, and found himself face 
to face with—Margaret Sorel! i 2 

His amazement momentarily deprived him 
of speech. He could only stare with dilating 
eyes at the tall, robust figure that stood in the 
centre of the room and at the dark gipsy-like 


The woman, though equally astonished, 
was the first to speak. : 

“Richard!” she exclaimed, retreating a 
step. ‘So it is you who wish to see me. 
Have you followed me here from Wharton 
simply to have an interview with me?” 

The. sound of her voice stung the young 
Baronet into self-control. He looked around 
the chamber with a quick, apprehensive 
glance, and cried: : x 

‘‘ Where is she? Where is Hellice?’ 

‘“‘ How should I know?” was the response. 


(To be continued.) 
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FACETIA. 


Baxer—One who gets his own bread by 
adulterating that of others. 

Speixrxe of! men's fashionable hata, should 
one ‘say “the latest style,” or ‘the atest 
tile?” 

A youne physitian asking permission of. a 
lass to kiss her, she replied: “No, sir; I 
never like a doctor's bill stuck ‘in my face.” 

A parivuLTer, on having his frauds exposed, 
committed suicide, and the verdict of t 
coroner's jary was; ‘‘ Died from exposure.” 

Sexncsr tells us,that.only sleep and laughter 
reat tae brain. Qa: this» theory, says the 
Journal of. Education, sermonizers and, humour- 
ists. mass ba the world's greatest, benefactors. 

‘A MATHEMATICIAN, baing asked bya stonb 
fellow, “If two pigs weigh tweaty pounds, how 
mach will a isarge hog weigh?" replied: 
*‘Jnmp into the scales, and. 1 will, teil you 
immediately !”’ 

A canpipate, meeting a neighboar on election 
day, grasped his hand, and said: “ My dear 
sir, [am very glad tosee you.” ‘* Youneedn’t 
be, for I've already voted,” quietly replied the 
neighbours 

Uron the marriage of a rather wild young 
man, his mother-in-law said to him: “Now 
that you are married, ! hope you will mend 
your ways.” To which he replied: ‘You 
may depend upon it, madam, that‘this is my 
last folly.” 

A rartway passenger, in going out to the 
train, refused to show his ticket to the 
gateman, saying: ‘‘ You know me well enough, 
My face is my ticket.” ‘Oh, well, retorted 
the gateman, displaying a big fist, ‘‘ my.orders 
are to punch all tickets.” 

‘** Docror,” said a.lady. to the physician. who 
was attending her husband; ‘is Reuben any 
worse?” ‘“ Yes; heis wandering in his mind,” 
replied the doctor. ‘‘Oh!” exclaimed. the 
lady, who seemed to know Renben thoronghly ; 
‘he's wandering ia. his mind, ig he?. Well, 
yr, 

An editor who had suffered aigood deal from 
a stitch in his side, finally had a needle re« 
moved from his body by a surgeon, wherenpon 
the editor of the: rival: paper: unf:zelingly: re- 
marked: ‘‘Oar contemporaty will now have 
no diffienlty in concluding what: was-the cause 
of those stitches ia his side,” 

A YOUNG man at asummer resort astonished 
a circle of ladies. and gentlemen by saying: 
“Thank goodness, I’ve found one waiter in 
this hotel that never takes a tip, aud yet is 
always on hand ready for duty.” “ Which 
one is it?” eagerly inqaired his auditora. 
“The damb-waiter,”” answered’ the young 
man. 

As a number of persons were discussing tha 
question of bodily strength, and telling :nbout 
men who could tift enormous weights, a little 
boy exclaimed: ‘I hceard-of the man who can 
lift more ’n any of ‘em, this morning.” ‘* Who 
waa be, soany ?” asked one of the gentlemen. 
‘‘T don’t know what his mame was, oat he was 
a shop-lifter,” wa3 the triumphant reply. 

‘‘Do you thiak, mamma,” said a little one, 
‘ Thas Uacle Richard iaa goodman?” “ Why, 
my child, he is the best. of all my brojhers, 
and an excellent man?” ‘And will he go to 
“T think so, my dear. Why do 
you ask?” ‘Oh, nothing» much, said. the 
child,’’ waking from a sort of reverie. ‘‘ I was 
thinking what a plain angel he wonld make, 
that's all.” 

How to Rergsz 4 Loay.—A yoang city clerk 
who felt inelinei for » trip to-the: seaside, 
called upon.a friend. ‘‘ Hal, my;dear,boy;” 
said he, ** I’m off for my holiday,and I fiadl’m 
a trifle short. Land mea tenner, will you?’ 
Hal, after a pause, which apparently incladed 
a mental examination of his financial arrange- 
ments: “ Well—Phil—to tell you the truth— 
Ido not feel—di-posed—at presont—to make 
any—permanent inmvestments,’’ 











FartarR;‘* Tom, Tom |, this'll never do. Past 


eleven o'clock, and. yon've been in, bed fifteen 


hours out o’ the tweuty-four.” Tom: ‘But 


it’s cheap, gov’nor—costs; nothing, Wbc’as, 
directly..a;fellow's up and. dressed .expenses | 
ba jin a3 fe 


A srour, red-nosed, man offered, ta. wager 


that he could close his eyes,jand, simply by - 


taste, name any kind of jiquor. in the ;house. 
The, bet was: taken...‘‘ This is genning jport,’? 


said: the fat man; ineting from a wineglase ;, 
a 


‘‘and this is whisky,” soon. A.wag.then 
ured a few.drops of water, into.a glass, and 
ded it to the taster, is— 
this is (tasting it.sevoral times)—by Japiter! 
gentlemen, l-lose the-bet! I never tasted this 
liquor before:!'’’ 

Ont of! the: wittiest as-well as one of the 
most brilliant men in Lancashire, and who 
had oceupied. a seat on the bench as one of 
the great; unpaid, was in a case~ before -a 
jadge who was chiefly remarkable for obtnse- 


| ness, he took occasion to say that he had 


often seen 4 great’ ase in jadicial robes. 
‘You speak from experience, I suppose,” 
wasthe angry retort; *‘ Not at ali,’ replied 
the juige. “I am speaking directly from 
observation.” 

Youne: Gosnen Licurngap deesn't go up to 


see Miss Lusie Browning any more. He called 


the other evening, and after waiting in the 

rlour about half-an-hour, received a note 
rom her, addressed’: “Mr. Gosben Lizut- 
head, at home.”” When she came in. directly 
afterward, she was astonished to find him 
gone. But a note on the table explained: 
‘Gone to the address of your note to read its 
contents,’’ She says some people take hints 
that were never intended, 

“I pont Believe in feeding tramps at the 
door,” said Mrs. Crimsonbeak. ‘‘ You feed 
them once, and they are sure to come back.” 
‘““Well, I don’s know,’’ replied Mrs. Yeast. 
‘‘T always give them bread when they come 
to my door, and I can't say that I ever knew 
a tramp to come the second time.” ‘Oh, 
well, Mrs. Yeast, yon make your own bread, 
do you not?” This was all that was said, 
and yet Mrs. Yeast went down the street like 
a straw Hat on a windy day. 

“ Won't you go up, dear, and get my goats off 
the dressing-table?'’ ‘ Your goats?’’ qu-zried 
Jones. ‘“ What new-fangled thing's that?” 
‘ll show you,”’ remarked the wife. And she 
sailed up stairs and down again with #. pair of 
kids on her hands, “There they ave,’ said 
she. ‘Why, I call those kids,” eaid the 
surprised husband. ‘Dh, do you?” replied 
the wife. ‘So did I once, but they are s» old 
now I'm ashamed to call them anything bnt 
goats.” Jones took the hint, . 


Way.a Goon. Man Farrenp.— ‘' What's the, 


matser—nos.oat of business again, are yon?” 
‘* Yes; my.last veatare.basted the first week,” 
‘* That's queer. I thoaght you started a, little 
factory to darn stockings for young men. old 
bachelors, and others, with no women folks to 
lock after them, Thatoaght topay.” ‘ Pay! 
I got more orders than I gould fiil; hired a 
whole lot of nice girls who knew how tv darn 
stockings, and they did their work beautifully ; 
bat then the enterprise busted.’ “Why, 
what heppened?” ‘Girls all left.” *‘ Dis- 
satiwfied?"’ ‘‘ No; the whole crowd.of ons- 
tomers hunted;’em oa- Sanday, aad. up saad 
married them, 

‘* Teacuine, to; me,’’ said an enthusiastic 
young sekool-mistress, ‘is a holy.calling: To 
sow in the young mind: the. seeds of fusure 
knowledge, and watch them. grow up and 


develop, is a pleasure greater-than I oan talk. 


I never weary of my work. I think only 


of-——” I am very sorry,’’ interrupted: the: 
youag man to whom she. was talkiag. “shat, 


you are so: devoted to your profession, Miss 
Clara. I had hoped that some day [ might 
ask you—in fact, L called tomight—bat I 
hardly, dare. go, on, in the light of what 
yoa-—” ‘You. may go.on, Mr. Smish,” 
said the young lady, softly; “I’m a litle too 
enthusiastic at times, perhape.’’ 





“ This is—ah—ah— 





Brivz,;,‘‘Dear me, yon don’tiseem to have 
the least idea.about.cooking.’’ New Girl; You 
see, ma'am, |. haven't any one, to show me,” 
** Why, I don’t know anything about it.. You 
ought.to. know; you said you had ten years’ 
pxperience.”’ 
lived with young married:leddies like you, an’ 
every one ov ’em was.as. big, a dance as you 
are about things,” : 

‘Rowvrxson:: ‘* Well, Jones, how did you:come 
outin your Civil Service examination for the 
position of microscopishhin the Agricultural 
‘Department?’ Jones: ‘Poorly, Robinson, 
‘poorly.’' Bobinson: * Why, that's: simgutar: 
I a@hought yowhad studied np:ow microstopy?”’ 
Jones: ‘So I had; but they didn’t examine 
meson that.’ Robinson: ‘What did they 
examine: you on?’ Jones: ‘‘ They askedime 
who.:the author ofthe ‘ Bread- Winners’-was,” 

Senpay scnoon teachers need to exercise 
caution and stick to facts when instructing 
their classes, or'they will be tripped up: For 
instance, a ‘young miss who has a class: of 
small boys, was rehearsing the story of the 
flood, and said: “Just think, it rained a 
whole year, and the entire carth was covered 
with water.” “One bright youngster eyed her 
keenly as he listened intently to her, and as 
this last statement was made he exclaimed: 
“Ob go on’; itmust have frozen over some of 
the time.” 

Trare OCrrrzsn: ‘*See here, sir, that land 
you sold me is under water half the time.” 
Real Estate Men: “Yes, I supposed you 
wanted it for a fish-pond. Don’t see what 
you bought it for if you didn’t.” “Why 
on earth didn’t*you say it wasn’t fis ta build 
on?’ How was I'to know the river Thames 
had-a mortgage on it'??”’ “TI stated the fact 
that it was very low Jand in my advertise- 
ment.” ‘Never said a word about it.” 
‘“Oh, you're mistaken, It wasin great big 
type: ‘Land for Sale. Very Low.’ 

Situ : ‘‘ What did you pay for this cigar?” 
Jones: ‘Grocer gave it with a cabbage head. 
Why—lige it?” Smith: ‘ I shonld cay not! 
It would kill.a horse,” Jones: ‘' Throw it 
away, then.” Smith: ‘ Never! Must-get 
used to the brand. We are to have a lady 
visitor, and Ill smoke her ont or’ die.” 
Jones; ‘ That’s a strange way to treat a 
lady. Who is she?" Smith: ‘She's a 
relative by marriage,’ Jones: ‘‘ What! the 
elderly person. who used to. shout down the 
stairs, ‘ Mary, it is nearly eleven. o’clock?’” 
Smith: ‘‘ The same.’ 


‘ Lippets.” 


Happrvess konsists in being happy. This iz 
the quickest and best defiaition I kno ov. 

To play a fust-rate gime ov lawn-tennis, a 
yang man don’t want to be able to do any- 
thing else well. 

No.mamkanever-be a good'talker until he 
haz fitst learned to bea good listener. 

The. man who 'aia't’ prepared; at-enny time, 
to forget at lsast: one-haff he haz learned, 
never will beoome very wise. 

Nature never makes enny mistakes’ or 
blaunders:that-mortals ken remedy: She often 
puts an extra crook ina dog's! tail, jast for 


‘fun; bat the crook. can’t bostruightened with- 


out spoiling the-tail, 

We can’t: help: but envy thoze who always 
appear to be happy; aud yet to be always 
happy & man must bea phool. 

Taare are plenty ov people who seem: to 
hav: been born just om purpose’to ask-questions, 
and never be satisfied with the answers. When 
they reach the celestial gate, and Saint Peter 
tells them to enter, they will-wonder if he 


haz got it right. 


The fary ov a great man iz less to be feared 
than hiz familiarity. 


There-are too many in the world who wou!d: 


rather do a kunning thing than ‘a kind one. All} 
kunning is not wicked, but it iz on the way 
that leads to-wickedness. 


Whenever a woman ‘undertakes to play the 


clown, she mikes a phool ov: herself, 
business too. Josu Bruines, 








‘* Yes, ma’am >, bat. I’ve. allerg. 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Queen bas. placed. Abergeldie Castle at 
the disposal. of. the: German Crown Prince 
and Crown «Princess; bate. when: * they 
leave the Isle of ‘Wight et the: end of’ next 
month they’ aré.probably going, after a short 
stay at Potsdam, to North, Itely—either. to 
Pegli, near Genoa, or toLord Carnarvon’s villa 
on the Hastern Riviera; near Porto’ Fino, 


Tue Duke of..Connaught; by command of 
the Queen; paid a visit:to the three men now 
under treatment at’ Haslar Hospital for 
injuries received at the Naval Review, by 
the explosion on board, her. Majesty's ship 
Kite. His Reyal Highness, who was con- 
ducted to the ward by Inspector-General. 
Breakey and members of the medical staff, 
expressed to the men Her Majesty’s warm 
sympathy. The Duke of Connanght sub- 
sequently returned to Osborne House, and 
reported to the Queen that the injured men. 
are rapidly recovering, The Princess Louise 
and the Marquis of Lorne left- Osborne in 
the Royal yacht Alberta, and proseeded to 
Haslar Hospital, where they visited the 
three injured sailors, remaining with 
them for. nearly half-an-hour, and repeat- 
ing Her Majesty's: expressions: of sym- 
pathy. 

Prixce Georce or Wats presented. the 
prizes to the boys of Greenwich Hospital 
Schools on the 21st, Jaly, and in. addressing 
them said that.in the. course of not many 
years he-hoped to meet: some of them sfloat. 
Loud applause followed his announcement 
that he had obtained for them from the 
Admiralty: an additional. week’s holiday on 
account of the Jubilee. 


Tae Dnchess of Cambridge has recently 
completed her ninetieth year. Early in the 
day her Royal Highness received visits from 
the Duke.of' Cambridge, the Grand Duke and 
Grand Duchess. of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. and 
their children; and the Princess Mary:Adelaide 
(Duchess:of ‘Teck) and the Dake of Teck and 
their children, The Prince and: Princess of 
Wales and their daughters, the Princesses 
Lonise, Victoria,and Mand, called. personally 
to offer their-congratalations: The Crown 
Princess of Germany, the King of the Héllenes, 
and the Duke. of’ Sparta, alsa. visited the 
Duchess and. steyed. some time with her 
Royal Highness, 

A FASHIONABLE congregation. assembied at 
St. Paul's Church, Knightsbridge to witness 
the marriage of Captain Lewis Butler, King’s 
Royal Ritles, and Miss Adelaide Bulteel, 
a of Mr. John C. Balteel, of. Pamflete, 

evon, 


Major Archer (King’s Royal Rifles) acted 
as best man. to: the bridegroom ; and the 
bridesmaids were the five sisters and a 
niece of the bride, and a. niece of the bride- 
groom. They wore dresses of pale blue crepe, 
prettily draped» and caught up with gauze 
ribbon of the same solour, their white open 
straw hats, being, turned. up with blue velvet 
and trimmed with ganze ribbon and: white. 
Ospreys; each wore a diamond fiy brooch, the 
bridegroom's gift, and carried a posy of white 
roses tied. with white-satin ribbon. 

The bride wore a dress of rich white 
moué, with garniture and fringes of orange 
blossoms, and the bodica was. trimmed 





with lace; a few sprays of orange blossoms 
were worn in the hair, covered by a tulle 
veil. Lady Revelstoke, aunt of the bride, 
wore brown satin, striped with narrow 
cream jines, and a brown. talle bonnet with 
pale blue osprey; Viscountess: Castlerosse 
wore & pretty white dress striped with 
Satin, and @ talle*bonnet with a bordering . 
of jessamine all round the front, the” 
Hon, _Mra...Frederick Lambton, sister of 
the bride, wa3in grey, with yelvet mantelet . 
much trimmed with’ steel, and grey bonnet | 
with pin trimmings. 


' 
| 


| one-half teuspoonfnl of: salt,.one teaspoonful 


eg 
' butter and sugar together, add the eggs, then 


; ina. well-greased pan not much deeper thau a 


Tre royal plate belonging to the British | 
Crown is kept in twostrong rooms at Windsor | 
Castle, If it ever shonld be sold it. would . 
fetch about £2,000,000, j 

Ir has been computed that the death-rate of | 
the globe is 67 a minute, 97.790 a day, and | 
35,639,835 a year, and the birth rate 70 a | 
minute, 100,800 a day, and 36,792,000 a year. | 

Tae grasshopper plague is giving serious 
trouble in Algeria this year. The efforts made 
to destroy the eggs have proved useless. In 
one district 50,000 gallons have been collected 
and barned. This represents:the destruction 
of 7,250,000,000 insects, 

Tue plen of the German Government to 
provide for workmen in their old age will be 
applied at first.only to industrial workmen, of 
which it is estimated the number is 7 251 000. 
The minimum_pension to be ullowed is 120 
marks yearly, the State, employers and work- 
men each contributing one-third of the pensio: 
fand, which will be a taxon esich individua 
of three marks yearly. It is estimated that a 
State credit of 22,000,000 marks will be re- 
quired. All workmen; over fifty years of age 
when the Bill is passed will be excladed from 
its benefits. 





GEMS. 


Iris the struggle and not the attainment | 
that measures character, 

To make the moat of the good and the least 
of the evil of life is the best philosopby of 
existence. 

He is happy whose circumstances suit bis 
temper; but he is more excellent who can suit 
his temper to any circumstances. 

Mopesty is the lowest:of the virtues, and is 
a confession of the deficiency it indicates. He 
who undervalues himeelf‘is justly undervalued 
by others. 

ConTENTMENT produces in some measure all 
those effects which the alchemist usually 
ascribes to what he calls the philosepher’s 
stone ; and if it does not bring riches, it does 
88 same thing by banishing the desire of 

em. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Gascony Burrer.—Take equal quantities of 
parsley picked from the stalk and parboiled, 
of anchovies washed, boned, .and pounded, and 
of fresh butter, Mix the ingredients well to- 
gether, and pass them through a hair sieve; 
shape the butter into egg-shaped balls, ice 
them, and-serve with a piece of toast under 
each ball. 

Warercress Boutrer.—Pick the leaves of a 
quantity of watercress, and mince them a3 
finely as yon can; then dry them in « cloth, 
mines them still'more, and dry them again; 
then knead them with as much fresh butter as 
they will. take vp, adding @ very. little salt and 
white pepper, and with a couple of butter pats 
make your watercress butter into as many 
pats of as many shapes as you are able to 
work ont. 

Corn Breap.— One-half pint of white corn 
meal and an equal quantity. of flour, one-half 
pint of sweet milk, one tablespoonful of sugar, 


of soda and two of cream of tartar, or three 
smail teaspoonfuls of baking-powder; _ two 
and one teaspoonful of butter. Stir 


the milk and'salt,; and last.the dry ingredients. 
The flonr, meal,. and buking-powder, or soda 
and cream of tartar; should be stirred together 
and sifted twice, Beat thoroughly, and pour 


pie tin, Bake till a broom-straw run:in will 


To Coven Her. Pretty Foor.—Bronze san- 
duls are fashionable this summer for dressy 
honse wear. The Egyptian sandal has the 
diminutive toe, covered with an embroidery 
of gay cashmere and beads,. come designs 
showing little palms in brilliant colours. The 
Roman sandal is strapped over the instep and 
fastened by a buckle of real silver, with a 
Roman medallion in the centre.. The ‘‘ Cleve- 
land” sandal is made of black satin, with jet 
embroidery. on the toe and lined with scarlet 
silk. The Chinese sandal has a shapely- 
pointed toe and a ‘‘ common-sense” heel. The 
‘* Dieppe’ sandal is of black undressed kid, to 
be, worn with dark red silk hose, and the 
Richelien shoe of bronze is a street foot cover- 
ing, to be worn with dark, golden-brown silk 
hose. 

Oyster CuLture.—Oyster production, al- 
though carried on to a large extent in France, 
is not yet a profitable investment. The reason 
is that the rates for transportation from the 
oyster-beds are too high. In Auray, for in- 
stance, oysters are worth nine francs per 


- thousand; in Paris they cost more than 


fifty francs. An attempt is being made to 
secure transportation at lees cost. A move- 
ment is on foot in the North Sea Towns of 
Germany for promoting oyster culture along 
the coast, supported by Government grants. 
At. present there are fifty-one banks in the 
North. Sea—viz., twenty-six at Fano, Romoe 
and Sylt, and twenty-five at Fohr, Amram 
and Hallingerne. In the Baltic, on the other 
hand, all attempts at oyster culture have 
failed. ‘* Holstein’ or ‘‘ Flensburg ” oysters— 
considered the best in Germany—are really 
English or Datch. All the German oyster- 
bauks are the property of the State, and leased 
to private individuals, 

Wauere Consumption Srrikes.—In a con- 
sideration of pulmonary consumption, Profes- 
sor Hirsh reaches these conclusions: (1) 
Phtbisis is everywhere prevalent—being 
digease of all times, countries and races—-but it 
is rare in polar regions, and rarer still at high 
altitudes; (2) It chiefly results from over- 
crowding and bad hygiene ; (3) Heatand cold 
by themselves have no influence; (4) Damp, 
with frequent changes in temperature, predis- 
poses to the disease, but dampness of the soil 
has more effect than humidity of the air; (5) 
Occupation has a most important but chiefly 
indirect influence, according to its tendency 
to good or bad hygienic conditions. Professor 
Hirsh find the world's death-rate from phthisis 
to be 3 per 1,000, or nearly one-seventh of the 
mortality from ail causes. In Vienna the rate 
is 7°7 per 1,000; in Berlin and Dresden only 
3:°8; while among nomad tribes, the Kirghiz 
of Central Asia and the Bedonuins of Arabia, 
the dicease is unknown except when the mem- 
bers change their habits and live in towns. 

A Frenxcu Love Powprer.—A curious in- 
stance of how deeply eld superstitions are still 
rooted in. remoie parts of the country, is a 
case which has just been brought before the 
magistrates of Marquet, in the department of 
Loiret, in France. A short time ago the grave- 
digger of Fontenay-sur-Loing said to some 
workmen with whom he was talking at a 
Ferrieres factory: ‘‘ Perhaps you think that 
dead men's bones are of no use to any one; 
bat you are mistaken. I have sold some to 
two women from Ferrieres.’’ The police hear- 
ing of this occurrence made inquiries, and the 
following. facts were revealed; The women 
from Ferrieres went to Fontenay-sur-Loing 
and asked the grave-digger for some human 
bones. At first he refused, but was soon 
persuaded to yield by’an ample bribe. The 
women, who passed in the district for sorcer- 
esees, returned home, hiding the bones for a 
short time, and then burning them and care- 
fally gathering up the cinders, their purpose 
being to prepare a love dranght for a young 
and pretty country lass, who had ordered: it 





be dry. Serve hot. 


to reconquer the heart of a lover who had 
turned her off, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. T.—Your handwriting is fair, but indicates no par- 
ticular individuality. 


M, T. N.—We know of no country in which all the 
conditions to waich you refer exist. 


W. R.—A “lame duck” is a stock-broker’s term for 
one who fails to meet his engagements. 


M. M. W.—A trade is preferable to any other oceupa- 
tion named by you. Apply in person, and get all the 
a ea you possibly can in regard to the trade 


H. 8S. W.—1. The stationary population of Jerusalem 
is. about 20,000, but about Easter the number is annually 
a ented by a great throng of Christian, Mohammedan, 
and Jewish pilgrims. 2. language spoken in Jeru- 
salem is the Arabic. 


W. W. H.—As we have said to other correspondents, 
the violins of Stradivarius are now extremely rare. It 
is stated that even the National Conservatoire of Music 
in Paris has not been able to secure an authentic in- 
strument of the famous Cremona make. 


C. F. 8.—Pillow lace is a fine kind of lace worked by 
the hand upon a pillow or cushion, stuck snes = 
the pattern with pins, around which linen or silken 
threads are twisted and woven off a series of bobbins. 
Avery fine quality of this lace is made at Honiton, in 
Devonshire, and is hence called Honiton lace, 


Emxa.—To pickle one gallon of cherriez, to two quarts 
of vinegar put one pound of sugar, once ounce of mace, 
cloves, and cinnamon mixed; boil and skim it, and 
when cold, pour it over the cherries ; then draw off the 
vinegar in two or three ns ~ time ; boil it, and pour it 
— upon the cherries. This is done twice to preserve 
them. 


L. L. P.—The coast of Honduras was discovered by 
Columbus in 1502, The country was taken possession 
of by Cortes in 1526. It entered into the Central 
American Confederation in 1823, but became an inde- 
pendent Republic in 1839. It is now governed by a 
President, a single Minster, and an Assembly of thirty- 
seven Representatives, 


E. 8. W.—To petrify wooden objects, take equal 
quantities of rock salt, rock alum, white vinegar, chalk 
and pebbles, powdered. Mix all these in; ients, and 
ebullition will ensue. After it has ceased, throw some 
wooden objects into this liquid, and let them soak for four 
or five days, at the end of which time they will be 
transformed into petrifactions. 


Attre.—To make glycerine soap balls, to any recently 
made toilet soap, sliced, and melted by a gentle heat, 
without water, if possible, add the purest glycerine, in 
the proportion of one ounce to the pound. Thoroughly 
incorporate them by vigorous stirring, which should be 
continued until the mass has cooled considerably, when 
it should at once be made into balls. 


W. H. N.—Sealing wax, first made in India, was once 
in very popular use, but is now very seldom em- 
oloyed, except in fixing seals to legal and state papers. 
tis made of lac mixed with a little turpentine and 
resin and some colouring matter. The red sealing wax 
is coloured with vermillion, and the black with ivory 
black. Golden sealing wax has powdered yellow mica 
mixed with the lac, 


B. F. C.—The famous Damascus blades as described, 
were particularly distinguithed for their keen edge, 
their great hardness, toughness, and elasticity, and the 
splendid play of prismatic colour upon the surfaces, 
especially wh n viewed in an oblique light. Modern 
science was long taxed in vain to imitate this are go 
or watered appearance, which is now accomplished by a 
solution of sulphate of iron. 


B. R. C.—An accurate detailed description of the new 
cruisers aud gun-boats fur the United States Navy can 
only be obtained at the Navy Department, Washington, 
U.S., where Secretary Whitney, under authority con- 
ferred by the Act of Congress making appropriations for 
the naval service, approved March $rd, 1887, will receive 

proposals for their construction until August 1st, 1887. 
Z he published reports give only an idea of the models 
urnishe. 


R. E. A. D.—The balm of Gilead is another name for 
the balsam of Mecca or of Syria. The balsam has a 
yellowish or greenish colour, a warm and somewhat 
bitter aromatic taste, and a fragrant smell, and is the 

duct of a tree indigenous to Arabia and Abyssinia. 

t is valued as an odoriferous ointment or cesmetic by 
the Turks. The term balm of Gilead is also applied to 
a-species of American poplar; also to a fir tree, from 
which a resin is obtained and sold as Canada balsam. 


Cc. H. §8.—A triangular stone suspended from the 
north angle of the ancient castle of Blarney, situated in 
a village of the same name in Ireland, is known the 
world over as the “Blarney Stone.” It rests about 
twenty feet from the top of castle, and on it are in- 
scribed the following words: ‘Cormack MaeCarthy 
fortis me fieri fecit, a.p. 1446” (Cormack MacCarthy the 
brave caused me to be placed here, a p, 1446). di- 
tion states that the castle was besieged by the English 
under Carew, Earl of Totnes, who, having concluded an 
armistice with the commander of the castle on condition 
of its surrender, waited long for the fulfilment of the 
‘terms, but was put off from day to day with various soft 
speeches and excuses, until he becume the laughing- 
steck of Elizabeth's ministers and the dupe of the Lord 
ef Blarney. Since that day, “kissing the blarney 
stone” has been synonymous with flattery and smooth, 
deceitful words. 


W. T.—Anthropology is that branch of science which 
comprehends anatomy, physiology, psychology and all 
other sciences pertaining to man. 


C. H.—The only method of ridding yourself of the 
‘‘ wild eyelashes" is to persistently pluck them out in 
the same manner as is at present purs' by you. 
Clipp' their ends will obviate the nuisance to a 
certain degree and thus relieve you of a great deal of 
annoyance, — 

W. F.—The oy schools of this country have 
reached such a high degree of perfection that parents 
need not fear that careful, painstaking children will fail 
to get an excellent education after a steady atte 
Concerning the morality of these schools, the majority 
of them are far superior to many private institutions in 
this respect. 

A. F.—The largest of all flowers is known by the 
name of Rafflesia, so called in honour of Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, at one time the British governor of 
Sumatra, of which island this plant is a native. One 
species, discovered in 1818 (Raflesia Arnoldi), measures 
fully three feet in diameter, is capable of containing 
almost two gallons of fluid, and sometimes weighs tea 
pounds. 

D. C.—If this column was intended asa medium for 
the free advertising of business firms no objection 
could be offered by us to the publication herein of the 
addresses of such. However, it was never instituted 
for that pu: , and consequently we invariably refuse 
to give information of that kind, always referring the 
querist to the advertising columns of the newspapers 
and magazines of the day, or to business directories. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


“ The way is long,” the lost boy said. 
The stars were shining overhead ; 

The silence of the deep black woods, 
Its dim and deathlike solitudes, 

And unseen dangers, round him lay. 
Great shadows rose and barred his way. 
Afraid to pass, he paused and wept— 
Lay down upon the moss and slept. 


In dreams a mother soothed his fears ; 
The night-dews mingled with his tears ; 
Like a forgotten sunbeam thera, 

About him strayed his golden hair. 

A snake beneath his outstretched arm 
Slipped by, nor sought to do him harm. 
At midnight, when the winds were wild, 
An angel vame and found the child. 


The woods were blighted by the frost ; 
Dead leaves above the dead were tossed 
Came Winter on a flying cloud 

And robed him in a snowy shroud ; 
And Spring—a maid from holy-lands— 
Put purple violets in his hands, 

And Summer brought her birds to sing 
Where his still heart lay mouldering. 


The sun, the snow, the wind, the rain, 
Resolved him into dust again, 

And Autumn in the wilderness 

Found nothing but a silken tress, 

She wound it on a slender rod 

And set it in the withered sod, 

And so the lost boy's golden locks 

Make glory on the lichened rocks. = t 


M. N.—When publishers purchase the copyright of an 
article that person cannot republish the eame in book 
form without the consent of the first-named parties. The 
article becomes the exclusive property of the publishers 
when they pay the price of it to the writer, who, in 
accepting such pay, parted with all right to it as its 
author, unless, of course, at the time of purchase it was 
—_ agreed that he could issue it in the shape of a 


8. S.—One of the simplest cures for i wing toenails 
is to cut out of the centre of the naila V-shaped piece. In 
the course of time this will grow together, and cause the 
ingrowing portion to resume its normal position. 
Another remedy is to lift up the corner of the nail with 
a penknife and allow two or three drops of hot suet to 

upon the inflamed flesh; or instead of this place a 
piece of soft cotton under the corner which grows down- 
ward. Still another way is to paint the inflamed part 
with liquid perchloride of iron, which mummifies the 
skin and deadens the n. In the course of two or 
three weeks the dead may be easily removei b: 
soaking the foot in warm water and peeling it off with 
a knife or the thumb-nail. - 


A. M. C.—The best lithographic stones are found at 
Kelheim and Solenhofen, near Pappenheim, on -the 
Danube, in Bavaria; but they are also imported from 
Silesia, France, Canada and the West Indies. A 
few years ago some were quarried in Kentucky, but 
after trial were discovered to he too heavy and of 
inferior quality. The stones Mem" in size from 5 by 6 
inches up to 48 by 60 inches, are sold by weight. 
No duty is levied upon lithographic stones imported 
into this country. Like all other mercantile commodi- 
ties the prices asked for them vary at different times 
according to the supply and demand. The sw in 
colour from a pale, yellowish white to a light uff, 
reddish, pearl-grey, light grey, blue and greenish hue. 
Those of uniform colour are best. The yellow-buff 
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R. W.—Bathe frequently, avoid all excitement, and 

indulge in plenty of healthful exercise. Such a course 
will in all probability —— you both mentally and 
physically, and in a short cause a in your 
mode of living. If not, the only alternative is a resort 
to medicine, prescribed by a competent physician. 
L. M.—It would not be advisable for a man to marry 
a lady fifteen years his junior, for the simple reason 
po Pay tnded gay middle age she will be a —_ 
n comparison, and as a uence 
could have no tastes in common and would be likely to 
become tired of each other. To be sure, there are 
several instances where the reverse is the case, but in 
reality they are only the exceptions that prove the 
general rule. 


E. W. W.—Croton oil is expressed from the seeds of a 
plant which is a native of Ceylon, Molucca, Hindostan, 
and other parts of Asia. It was known in Europe as 
early as 1630, but attracted little notice. A dose con- 
sists of one or two drops, and on t of the prompt 
ness of its action, it is employed where other medi- 
cines would be difficult of administration, peels 
in the case of patients in a comatose state. It has a 

=a burning taste, and a slight odour. The eolour is 
yellow. 


D. C. C.—Culloden House is a family seat in Scotland, 
four miles from Inverness, gave its name to the 
battle that ended the career of the Petender in the re- 
bellion of 1745, fought April 16, 1746. The —— troops 
were led by the Duke of Cumberland. e Prince’s 
army,commanded by Charles Edward in person, had 
little or no artillery, with which arm the enemy were 
well suppliei. The highlanders madea d attack, 
but the f= oe = and great me 
nage on both sides, the Highlanders, unsupported an 
unofficered, broke and fied. 


W. IL—Sugar, butter, cheese, p»tatoes, pie, rice, beans, 
peas, sago, arrowroot, ta maccaroni, beer and 
other malt liquors—in fact, any article com prin- 
cipally of sugary or starchy constituents—have a ten- 
dency to increase one’s flesh in the majority of instances, 
peo a such increase does not always follow the con- 
sumption of the articles named. A contented, ful 
state of mind has much to do in adding to the a upois 
of the human race, and therefore those who go through 
life in a continual fretful state of mind generally take 
upon themselves “ a lean and hungry look.” 

R. C.—How can you expect us to hazard our single 
blessedness by acting as a Prony, for you in proposing 
marriage to the ae ey This is a simple and abso 
lute impossibility. If you have not sufficient pluck to 
pop the question it would be better to give up courting 

er and settle down to the life of a confirmed recluse. 
Perhaps, however, she may take advantage of the leap- 
year pri accorded to ladies, and when such time 
arrives reverse the order of and cast her love, if 
not her fortune, at your feet. such should happen, 
we devoutly hope your extreme bashfulness will 
not stand in the way of her generous offer. 


A. W.—“‘ Ginger pop,” made according to the follow- 
ay Sorsati, ag ogetins ot a —, 
—— requi are twe' pounds o 
crushed white sugar, pRmege fom ony paved poe of 
best powdered ginger, ounce 


yeast, one d of the 
and 





essence of on, rr ounce essence of cloves. 
Oa ie get our @ gullon of bo water and 
let it stan or twenty minutes. Dissolve the 
sugar in two ions of warm water, both in a 
barrel half with cold water, then add the essences 
and the wit to stand for half-an-hour, fill 


up with cold water, let it ferment from six to twelve 
hours, and finally bottle. 

M. H.—1. According to strict etiquette, tea and coffee 
should never be poured into a saucer to cool, it being 
considered a dan ot por breeding to thus ruu the risk 
of soiling the tab! . To besure, when youare in 
your own home you can do as you please; but it is 
always right to be well- no matter under what cir- 

be At home, fold your 
napkin and place it in your ring at the conclusion of 
the meal; but if visiting, it should be left unfolded 
bestde your plate. At one time it was considered im- 
poate to take the last piece upon the plate, but in these 
ys it is not observed, as it is su that the 
vacancy can be supplied if necessary. en sending a 
plate to be refilled, the knife and fork should be placed 
on one side of it. The fork is the proper instrument 
for conveying food to the mouth, and none but thought- 
less or ill-bred persons will use a knife for that purpose. 
2. Very neat. 
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